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Essays in Hermeneutics 
By M. H. FRANZMANN 
Il. THE CIRCLE OF HISTORY 


And it came to pass in those days... 


In the circle of language the interpreter seeks to master 
the language in which the Scriptures were originally written; 
in the circle of history he seeks to master the world in which 
and for which the Scriptures were originally written; he 
strives to envisage and to keep before himself, as concretely 


and as plastically as may be, the geographic, social, economic, 
and cultural pattern in which the original proclaimers and 
the first hearers lived and moved. This pattern, or complex, 
includes also the past of which the proclaimers and hearers 
were the inheritors, for by the very fact that a man is born of 
parents he is irrecoverably linked with the past and comes 
into the world with history upon him. This is especially true 
of the all-influential and decisive past of the Old Testament 
revelation of God, which was, of course, for the devout He- 
brew and for the believing Church not strictly past at all, 
but an ever-present and continually effective actuality. When 
the Magi arrived in Jerusalem, Micah was no dim historical 
figure, but a present voice; and at Pentecost the voice of 
Joel, in the mouth of St. Peter, was a living, and for those who 
would hear, a decisive tongue. 

That is the circle of history in its wider sense. In the case 
of the New Testament proclamation, which arose in Palestine, 
fulfilling, not destroying, God’s previous revelation of Himself 
to His people, and spread over the whole Graeco-Roman 
world, that circle embraces two cultures, the Semitic culture 
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of Palestine and the Graeco-Roman culture of the Mediter. 
ranean world. The deeper and more comprehensive the inter. 
preter’s knowledge of those two cultures is, the more imme. 
diate will his contact with the sacred text be; his under. 
standing and appreciation of the text will be correspondingly 
more vital and rich. Good commentaries will, of course, 
give the material that bears on any given portion of text. 
But commentaries must of necessity give the information 
piecemeal; and piecemeal knowledge means little and dissi- 
pates quickly if it does not find a secure place in an organic 
complex of previously acquired comprehensive and general 
knowledge. Bible dictionaries and Bible encyclopedias supply 
that historical knowledge in outline; but what they give us is, 
for us, secondhand. Unless the mind have a basis of first- 
hand knowledge of contemporary and precedent texts and 
monuments, at least in selection, such information is likely to 
remain a pale, sickly thing, and the understanding of the text 
remains feeble and incomplete. Here, as in the circle of lan- 
guage, the value and purposefulness of our traditional pre- 
theological curriculum is vindicated. Its emphasis on the 
history as well as on the languages of the ancient world pro- 
vides an excellent basis for the interpretation of Scripture on 
the historical side. One might wish to see it pointed more 
specifically to the fullness of times than has often been the 
case; one might wish that Palestine and its history and culture, 
both intra-Biblical and extra-Biblical, were made a more 
equal partner with the world of classical antiquity; but the 
general idea is sound, and the foundation so laid is in- 
dispensable. 

The circle of history in the narrower sense includes the 
specific occasion that called forth a literary production, the 
circumstances under which it was written and received, the 
persons addressed, and so forth—the materials commonly 
covered in courses in New Testament Introduction, materials 
derived from the texts themselves, from other Biblical sources 
(e. g., Acts for the Pauline Epistles), or from extra-Biblical 
tradition. The very existence of courses in New Testament 
Introduction, or Isagogics, is a testimony to the importance of 
the circle of history in interpretation. Every book of the New 
Testament is written for the times; if we are to get the 
meaning which these books have for all time, we must first get 
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at the meaning they had for the first time. The character of the 
New Testament books as occasional writings is most clearly 
seen in the case of the Epistles; but even in the case of the 
Gospels, the preface of St. Luke and the varied character and 
emphasis of the Synoptics generally, to say nothing of the 
distinctive character of St. John, leave no room for doubt that 
they, too, were designed to meet definite needs. And as for 
the Apocalypse, the persecuted Church is the unmistakable 
background and occasion of its prophecies. 

God makes all things serve the good of His Church: the 
vagaries and impieties of the elder Higher Criticism have, 
under His providence, had a beneficent by-product; they have 
recalled Biblical scholarship to a more sanely historical ap- 
proach to Scripture. We have been forced to study Scripture 
in the live realities of its historical setting, and the result can 
only be beneficial. Common sense should have taught us as 
much: no man can be understood in a vacuum; he comes 
into the world with the ties ready-fashioned that bind him to 
his family, his people, his cultural setting. He must be under- 
stood, if he is to be understood at all, in relation to his contem- 
poraries and his ancestors— imagine trying to understand 
Socrates without Athens or Demosthenes without Philip of 
Macedon! A man’s new birth does not alter, for this world, 
the given historical facts of his human birth. Paul after the 
Damascus road is the same Roman citizen that he was before 
his conversion, and Paul the Christian and the missionary 
makes use of that Roman citizenship; parts of his history are 
unintelligible without a knowledge of what that citizenship 
involved. Nor does the fact of inspiration break the historical 
ties that bind a man to his present and his past: the converted 
Saul writes the Greek he learned before conversion at Tarsus 
and employs the imagery derived from the world about him, the 
Hebrew world with its Temple and its cultus, the pagan world 
with its athletics and its spectacles, its commerce and its law. 
The Holy Spirit took men as they were, historically situated 
and historically conditioned, and used them so.... There is 
nothing novel in this renewed emphasis on the historical side 
in interpretation; for Luther, too, the emphasis on history 
went hand in hand with the return to the single sense: “Sola 
enim historica sententia est, quae vere et solide docet.” 


To attempt to exemplify all the implications of history for 
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the interpretation of the New Testament, even in outline, 
would. be an ambitious undertaking. We might do better to 
proceed modestly, and empirically: to take one of the shorter 
and simpler Pauline Epistles, First Thessalonians, and point 
out how history can further and enrich our understanding 
of this portion of Holy Writ. 


“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus. .. .” Within the 
circle of history the very names in the greeting at the begin. 
ning of the Epistle are luminous and meaningful. “Paul” — 
suppose there were nothing known of this Paul save what 
1 Thessalonians tells us. The Letter would still be meaningful 
and instructive, even as the Epistle to the Hebrews is instruc- 
tive, although “God only knows for certain” who its author is, 
But what riches we should have to do without! For we know 
that this Paul had been Saul, an Hebrew of the Hebrews, a 
fanatical Pharisee, who was before a blasphemer, and a per- 
secutor, and injurious. The Epistle is a testimony, writ large, 
to the fact that the grace of our Lord was exceedingly abund- 
ant toward him: we see him writing to the Christians whom 
he before had hated, to Christians from among the Gentiles, 


whom he had before despised; writing with an overflowing 
abundance of love and concern, with a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving that runs through the first three entire chapters, 
with a burning zeal for their continuance and growth in the 
Christian estate. The very fact that this Saul-Paul is writing 
the Letter is a preachment of the power of God and the grace 
of God. 


“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timothy” — the linking of the 
names is a testimony to the cohesive power of the Christian 
faith. Here we have conjoined Paul, the converted enemy of 
the Church, the former Pharisee, and Silas, member of the 
first Jerusalem church, the charter aristocracy of Christendom, 
and Timothy, one of the first fruits of Paul’s missionary 
journeys, a strangely diverse group, yet one in their servitude 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. The three names thus joined are a 
testimony, too, to the cosmopolitan character of the early 
Church, and thus of the universal intent and scope of the early 
Church, even at this early date. As Paul was also Saul, so 
Silvanus also bore the good Jewish name of Silas, and both 
men were Roman citizens, thus uniting in their own persons 
the two cultures that constitute the historical background of 
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the New Testament, the Semitic and the Graeco-Roman. 
Timothy is similarly cosmopolitan: his father was a Greek, 
and his mother, though she bore a Greek name, was a devout 
Jewess who had reared her son in the Holy Scriptures of 
God’s ancient people. By a sort of gracious irony, Timothy 
had not been circumcised until about to begin his work as a 
minister of the New Covenant. Salvation is marked in the 
history of its proclamation and in the persons of its proclaimers 
as being of the Jews but for all the world. The character 
and the antecedents of these proclaimers are both a fulfillment 
of prophecy and in themselves prophetic. 

“Thessalonica,” “Achaia,” “Macedonia,” “Athens”: the 
place names, too, are rich in meaning, within the circle of 
history. The indistinctly premonitory “isles,” “ends of the 
earth,” and “every man from his place” (Is. 41:5; Zeph. 2:11) 
have become concrete and plastic place names in the fulfill- 
ment of the new dispensation. In place of “isles” we have 
now, as fulfillment unrolls,:the great harbor city of Thes- 
salonica as the center and theater of God’s work, in which the 
Gospel takes root, grows, and spreads. The interpreter will 
do well to visualize this great city if he is to understand First 
Thessalonians to the full. Like most of the cities in which St. 
Paul labored, it is a crossroads city, being situated on the great 
Roman highway, the Via Egnatia, and being by virtue of its 
splendid and picturesque natural harbor a center of shipping 
and commerce; history under the providence of God so shaped 
this city, its character and site, as to make possible and to 
underline the words of the Apostle: “For from you sounded 
out the Word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place your faith to God-ward is spread 
abroad; so that we need not to speak anything” (1 Thess. 1:8). 
We may well believe, too, that it was an expensive city to live 
in; for here St. Paul, despite the labors of his hands where- 
with he toiled day and night that he might not be chargeable 
to any man, yet twice accepted help from the church of Phi- 
lippi (Phil. 4:16). It was a populous city, and its population, 
which according to inscriptions was made up of men of every 
hation, included a goodly number of Jews, who had there their 
Own synagog (Acts 17:1); it was here in the synagog that 
St. Paul according to his usual practice had begun work in 
Thessalonica “and three sabbaths reasoned with them out of 
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the Scriptures” (Acts 17:2). Our Epistle and the history of 
the church of Thessalonica impinge here on the tremendous 
historical fact, important in more than one respect for redemp- 
tive history, of the Diaspora of the Jews, that vast scattering 
of Israel, whether by forcible deportation or voluntary emi- 
gration, over the face of the whole ancient world, so that the 
miracle of Pentecost was witnessed by men of Israel “out of 
every nation under heaven” (Acts 2:5); so that we read in 
Philo a letter addressed to Caligula which contains the re- 
markable statement: “Jerusalem is the metropolis, not of the 
single country of Judea, but of most countries, because of the 
colonies which she has sent out, as opportunity offered, into 
the neighboring lands of Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, and Coele- 
syria, and the more distant lands of Pamphylia and Cilicia, 
most of Asia, as far as Bithynia and the utmost corners of 
Pontus; likewise unto Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, 
Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, with the most parts and best 
parts of Greece. And not only are the continents full of Jewish 
colonies, but also the most notable of the islands — Euboea, 
Cyprus, Crete —to say nothing of the lands beyond the Eu- 
phrates.” We have grown so accustomed to reading that St. 
Paul, again and again, at Pisidian Antioch, at Thessalonica, 
at Athens, at Corinth, at Ephesus, begins his work in the 
synagog that the wonder of that providential fact is likely to 
be lost on us unless we look upon it freshly with the historian’s 
eye; and it is only in the light of that fact that we can under- 
stand a statement like that of Acts 16:3 regarding the half- 
Greek Timothy: “Him would Paul have to go forth with him; 
and took and circumcised him because of the Jews...” and 
yet the Epistle to the Thessalonians is addressed to a Gentile 
church, to men who had “turned to God from idols to serve 
the living and true God and to wait for His Son from heaven” 
(1 Thess. 1:9-10). In Thessalonica, as elsewhere, St. Paul’s 
kinsmen according to the flesh fulfilled their tragic destiny, 
both to serve as the preparation for the Christ and to spear- 
head the rejection of Him; they who were the Israelites, to 
whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the Law, and the service of God, and the 
promises; whose were the fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came (Rom. 9:4-5), even they refused to 
submit themselves unto the righteousness of God (Rom. 10:3). 
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The bitterest words that St. Paul ever spoke concerning his 
countrymen are found in our Epistle; they reflect the expe- 
rience of the Apostle in Thessalonica as recorded in Acts 17:5, 
where we learn that it was the Jews (only some of them 
believed), moved with envy, who were the instigators of the 
persecution which made the Thessalonians followers of the 
churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus: “For ye 
also have suffered like things of your own countrymen, even 
as they have of the Jews; who both killed the Lord Jesus and 
their own prophets, and have persecuted us; and they please 
not God and are contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak 
to the Gentiles, that they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway” (1 Thess. 2:14-16). Still it is true: “The captivity of 
the Jew became the freedom of both Jew and Gentile, and the 
scattering of Israel was the gathering in of all nations unto 
God” (Plummer). The synagog was the starting point, and the 
synagog was also the bridge to the Gentile world; for on the 
fringe of the synagog were that fruitful group, “the devout 
Greeks,” or proselytes, among whom in Thessalonica, as so 
often elsewhere, the Gospel obtained a sympathetic hearing. 
We have the evidence of Acts that in Thessalonica “a great 
multitude” of such believed. 

The Prophets saw the “heathen” and “every man from 
his place” worshiping Jehovah. We see the fulfillment, con- 
cretely and in detail. We see the laborers and artisans of 
Thessalonica — there were some Jews and “of the chief women 
not a few,” but the common Gentile men formed the bulk of 
the congregation — men who are exhorted to do each his own 
business and to work with his hands. We know from the 
whole ancient economic picture how hard was the lot of the 
free laborer (the problem of the Christian slave and the Chris- 
tian master are not touched on in our Epistle; perhaps be- 
cause they were few) in a slave-holding society; there is a 
hew poignancy in St. Paul’s description of the labor of their 
faith, the toil of their love, and their patient endurance in 
hope in their new Lord Jesus Christ if we remember that. 
We know, too, that when St. Paul speaks of the churches of 
Macedonia as giving liberally “in a great trial of affliction . . . 
and deep poverty,” he is stating sober fact (2 Cor.8:2). For 
this young church suffered both persistent persecution and 
chronic poverty. 
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We know, too, what were the temptations to which these 
young Christians of Thessalonica were, by their position in a 
Greek society and the ingrained attitudes acquired by life in 
that society, especially exposed. “God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness”; this emphasis on sexual 
purity, this foremost emphasis given in the hortatory part of 
the Epistle to the warning against fornication, comes as no 
surprise to anyone acquainted at all with the life of a Greek 
city, especially the life of a harbor city. Passages like this, and 
the Lasterkataloge, such as we have in Romans 1, evoke a 
thousand echoes in the mind that come to them conditioned by 
Archilochus and Mimnermus, Aristophanes and Greek comedy 
generally, the amatory epigrams of the Palatine Anthology, 
or their lineal Roman descendants, such as Catullus and 
Martial. To one who has walked the pavements of Pompeii 
and has seen the obscene mark of the brothels engraved on 
its stones, the strongest words of Scripture under this head 
will seem mild enough. ’Axa%agoia was in the grain of Graeco- 
Roman life. The Epistle to the Thessalonians is a living and 
immediate word spoken to an actual and concrete Thessalonica. 

The forms of the Epistle are also well within the circle 
of history; they are in the main current of contemporary 
epistolography and can be paralleled, feature for feature, from 
the non-literary letters of the time. The greeting ydotc xai 
eionvn is so familiar and has become so much a part of eccle- 
siastical language that we are likely to be blinded to the fact 
that in these two words we have again the meeting and fusion 
of the two cultures that constitute the historical setting of the 
New Testament: ydois reproduces the conventional greeting 
of Greek letters, yaigew (cf. James 1:1 and Acts 15:23), 
while eiojvy is the Semitic shalom, which in ordinary daily 
usage had become so perfunctory and conventional that Our 
Lord had to mark it as “My peace” and “not as the world 
giveth” when He wished His disciples to feel the full force that 
the word had had in the Old Testament and was again to have 
in the mouth of His Apostles. We have not, of course, “ex- 
plained” the greeting when we have traced its historic origins. 
Both words received in Christian usage a wealth and depth of 
content that pre-Christian and non-Christian usage never 
dreamed of. It is both the assimilative and the transforming 
power of the inspiring Spirit that we witness in even so slight 
an instance as this. 
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It is the same transforming power that we behold in the 
form that the opening of the Epistle takes: both the thanks- 
giving, here extended to unusual length, and the prayer can 
be paralleled from non-literary letters in the papyri; for in- 
stance, the letter of Apion, the Egyptian soldier, printed by 
Deissmann in Light from the Ancient East (pp. 179 ff.), who 
points out that this is “a thoroughly ‘Pauline’ way of begin- 
ning a letter and that St. Paul was... adhering to a beautiful 
secular custom when he so frequently began his Letters with 
thanks to God (1 Thess.1:2; 2 Thess.1:3; Philemon 4; 
Eph. 1:16; 1 Cor.1:4; Rom.1:8; Phil.1:3).” These lines 
are not theological lucubrations of generalized intent and im- 
port; history here underlines what Scripture asserts of itself; 
Scripture is “profitable,” d@éAwos (useful); these are the 
words of an inspired man passionately concerned for the souls 
of men, writing to them in language and in forms that they 
were familiar with and readily understood. And if we will 
but use the materials that God gives us, we shall readily 
understand them too. 

The whole thanksgiving and prayer, extending through 
three chapters of the Epistle, are reminiscent of the history of 
the church at Thessalonica and of St. Paul’s contact with, 
and separation from, it; to read it apart from the account in 
Acts 17 is to deprive oneself of living contact with much of 
its content. Nor should we neglect such light as incidental 
touches elsewhere can throw on the situation: the weakness 
and fear and trembling with which St. Paul first appeared 
in Corinth (1 Cor. 2:3) reflect the tension he was under re- 
garding his beloved church in Thessalonica. The reminiscences 
reach back to history previous to the evangelizing of Thes- 
salonica, too: the allusion in 1 Thess. 2:2 to the suffering and 
shameful treatment at Philippi recall the memorable events 
recounted in Acts, particularly the imprisonment of Paul and 
Silvanus; Paul’s impassioned words at the magistrates’ offer 
of a huggermugger release indicate and make vivid how 
deeply felt the indignity had been: “They have beaten us 
openly uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into 
prison; and now do they thrust us out privily? Nay, verily; 
but let them come themselves and fetch us out.” (Acts 16:37.) 

Interwoven with the reminiscent history of St. Paul’s 
relations to the church of Thessalonica is an apologia of Paul 
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the Apostle; St. Paul defends the sincerity of his conduct and 
the purity of his motives: 

For our exhortation was not of deceit, nor of uncleanness, 
nor in guile; but as we were allowed of God to be put in trust with 
the Gospel, even so we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, which 
trieth our hearts. For neither at any time used we flattering words, 
as ye know, nor a cloke of covetousness; God is witness; nor of 
men sought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we 
might have been burdensome, as the Apostles of Christ. But we 


were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children, 
(1 Thess. 2:3-7.) 


Why all this? Why should an Apostle of Jesus Christ feel 
compelled to meet suspicions as base and, to our eyes, as 
utterly unfounded and improbable as these? The obvious and 
easy answer that these were the aspersions cast upon St. 
Paul by his enemies at Thessalonica only pushes the question 
a step farther back. How, then, did the enemies of St. Paul 
hope to influence his Christians with such slanders as these? 
What grounds had they for believing that they might gain 
a hearing and create suspicion with such allegations? 


The answer is obvious enough, but since it illustrates so 
well the value of the circle of history for interpretation, we 
shall do well to state it. First, St. Paul wore no halo when he 
entered the gate of Thessalonica. The good people of Thes- 
salonica looked upon him with first-century eyes; they had 
no way of viewing him in the light of all that Acts was sub- 
sequently to recount of him and all that a Christianized Europe 
was to see in him: they saw merely “a small, unimposing, 
sickly man before them, who had nothing striking or pre- 
possessing about him. ... Once the formalities with the guard 
at the gate had been disposed of, not a soul took notice of the 
itinerant Jewish artisan” (von Dobschuetz). For those who 
received the Word of his preachment for what it indeed was, 
the Word of God, he became a person of authority; but the 
self-revelations of the Corinthian Letters show how slippery 
and unstable that authority might be, even in a church less 
young and religiously unfinished than that of Thessalonica. 
St. Paul was not impressive in personal appearance and de- 
meanor; and the man on the street, especially the Greek man 
on the street, goes by externals —and the converted Greek 
did not cease to be Greek all at once; and, after all, even in 
our day a pair of broad shoulders and a stout, rolling bass 
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have been known to compensate for less-than-perfect preach- 
ing. And St. Paul’s history, though he himself does not blink 
his sufferings and reverses, was, to any but the eyes of faith 
that saw in his sufferings a glory, not impressive: the picture 
of the man of God driven by persecution from city to city and 
from province to province could easily be distorted into that 
of the deluded and discredited fanatic. And once a shadow 
had fallen on the person of the Apostle, his cause was en- 
dangered. Wavering and shaken faith in the man might soon 
and easily enough become a wavering and shaken faith in 
his cause: Was it all a delusion or perhaps even a clever 
deception on the Apostle’s part? Was St. Paul, like so many 
others, only another selfish seeker after gain and fame? 


The suspicion came easily to the inhabitant of a first- 
century Greek city. There were many others; the heralds 
and witnesses of Christ were not solitary travelers of the Ro- 
man highways and were not the only men who sought a 
public hearing. They were part of a motley procession of 
thetoricians, rhapsodes, Sophists, philosophers Stoic and Cynic, 
and Neopythagoreans, of swindlers and charlatans, of prop- 
agandists for the Mysteries and for Isis and Mithras, not to 
forget Jewish and Samaritan teachers, who traveled, made 
claims and created impressions, promished much, gave little, 
and went on, leaving their hearers “richer in a few rapidly 
fleeting impressions and in enduring disillusionment, and 
poorer in money” (von Dobschuetz). For, though there were 
notable exceptions, the common run of these itinerants were 
after two things: fame and money. Against a background 
like that the Apostle’s words are not only natural, but inev- 
itable, whether motivated directly or indirectly by a compar- 
ison with these “competitors.” The words were timely then, 
and, as anyone who hears popular criticism of Christianity 
and the Church knows (the Church the handmaiden of Cap- 
italism, the workman’s opiate!) , they are timely now; and we 
know what they mean now, more fully and more accurately, 
because we have learnt what they meant then. 


As one might expect in a Letter written to a Gentile 
church only a few weeks after its founding, there are not 
many links with past history of God’s people in the Old Tes- 
tament. One might find more fruitful material for the study 
of this aspect of the circle of history in a book like the Gospel 
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According to St. Matthew, where the first verses, the gen. 
ealogy of Our Lord, take us from the Patriarchs to the ful] 
moon of Israel’s history under David and on to the darkness of 
the Captivity and back again to the new light risen with the 
birth of Jesus, who is called Christ. But a verse like 1 Thess. 
4:5: “the Gentiles, which know not God” — spoken to Gen- 
tiles! — shows us that here, too, the Old Testament is the ever- 
present background to the New, that the Gentile Church feels 
and knows itself to be the Israel of God, that the circle of 
history always includes the sacred past as well as the contem- 
porary world. 


There is much more that one might treat even in so slight 
an Epistle as this, especially in the region where the circle of 
history and the circle of language intersect, in those cases 
where a single word involves history for its understanding, 
words like éxxAyoia, with their reach into the Old Testament; 
words like xagovoia, panoplied with associations from the 
reigns of the Ptolemies and the Roman emperors; words like 
x0otos, that both reach into the Old Testament past, and present 
a “polemical parallel” to the contemporary claims of many 
lords and of the deified emperor; or even words like the 
simple éxynovEauev, where a translation like “preached” fails 
to convey all the associations that cluster about the herald, 
from Homer down, within the circle of history. 

But enough has been said to indicate, at least, the riches 
at the interpreter’s disposal within this circle of history, how 
much is to be gained by a patient and imaginative immersing 
of oneself in the times and the world of the Apostles and 
Prophets. Only, we must not forget: history is a means, not 
an end. The historical approach is not the historian’s approach. 
We do not aim to write the history of the primitive Church, 
neither do we seek the “historical Jesus.” Theology is a 
habitus practicus still; and we enter the circle of history in 
order to hear the words that spelled, and spell, eternal life. 

(The third installment will appear in an early issue) 








The Integration of the Lutheran Service 


of Worship* 
WALTER E. BUSZIN 


Among the many activities and developments which en- 
gage the attention of the Lutheran Church today the liturgical 
are by no means the most insignificant. Liturgical principles 
and practices, policies and activities, have been a matter of 
great concern to the Lutheran Church throughout the four 
centuries of her existence, and the various modes and pro- 
cedures adopted within the Church in dealing with these 
problems often portray to us most vividly why we at times 
refer to the Bride of Christ as the Church Militant. It is 
quite likely that the Church always will be confronted and 
at times even be troubled by liturgical problems and activ- 
ities; the very nature of the Church, the very nature of her 
work and of the types of people she must deal with, fairly 
force us to this conclusion. After all, the militant character of 
the Church is not only a clear indication of the natural de- 
pravity and sinfulness of her members, but also a living 
symbol of her insistence upon due regard for the inviolability 
of the Word of God and the eternal salvation of the immortal 
human soul. 

We realize, of course, that our troubles are caused largely 
by liturgical extremists, be they High-Churchmen or Low- 
Churchmen. We know not only how much easier, but also 
how much more consistent it is to “shoot out” to extremes 
than to follow the so-called golden middle path. The ex- 
tremist is rarely cautious, farsighted, considerate, compatible, 
and circumspect; he plunges headlong into the sea of his 
personal convictions and preferences, he inflicts upon the 
Una Sancta and upon his own congregation his pet indul- 
gences and excesses, and he very often becomes quite proud, 
opinionated, and non-co-operative in his dealings with simple 
Christian folk, with church musicians, with members of the 
clergy, and with others who seek to serve the Lord with 
gladness. The extremist will look either too much to the 


* The original draft of this paper was read to the Pastoral Confer- 
ence of Greater St. Louis on March 29, 1948. It is published by request. 
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right or to the left, to the front or to the back, or he will not 
cast his glances in any direction, thinking only of the present 
and caring not about the past and future. 


There are some within the pale of the Christian Church 
who go so far as to say that doctrine is of little moment, that 
the preaching of the Word is of little avail, and that both, 
doctrine and preaching, interfere with worship, contemplation, 
and adoration. All we need do, they claim, is conduct purely 
liturgical services and administer the Sacraments, notably the 
Eucharist. Doctrine, they claim, too easily injects the polemic 
element into the service and, hence, disturbs the spirit and 
atmosphere of worship; the sermon, so they say, too easily 
inflicts the personality of the preacher upon those who would 
derive more benefit from a purely objective service of wor- 
ship in which the opinions and interpretations, the reproving 
and the reprimanding of the clergy, are bound to be only a 
disturbing factor. 


On the other hand, there are also those who insist that 
all that matters is the sermon; attending Holy Communion 
four times a year is quite sufficient and an indication of 


sobriety. They insist that the nature and character of the 
music and hymns used in the service of worship is quite im- 
material as long as the texts are doctrinally pure and correct; 
anything is satisfactory church music to them as long as the 
text is sacred. There is also much agitation in some circles 
for a general adoption of the highly subjective, sentimental, 
revivalistic, and informal type of service with gospel hymns 
and the revivalistic type of sermon. The Lutheran tradition 
and the Lutheran heritage mean nothing to some; they go 
their own way liturgically and insist upon their rights to do so. 
“We are interested in saving souls,” they say quite warmly 
and, undoubtedly, in a spirit of utter sincerity. There are 
some in the Lutheran Church today whose philosophy of 
worship has a very pronounced Roman Catholic bias, others 
are impressed by almost everything that is Anglican, and 
there are still others whose attitude in much that pertains to 
liturgy and worship is outright Calvinistic and Reformed; 
finally, there are likewise those who believe, from a liturgical 
(really non-liturgical) point of view, that the salvation of the 
Lutheran Church in America lies in the adoption of the 
Moody and Sankey type of worship. 
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While some of the thinking done along liturgical lines is 
hopelessly confused and scattered, the liturgical thinking done 
by others is deeply anchored and securely bound. Some are 
very much at home in liturgical history; some live too 
much in the past, are impressed by almost anything that has 
happened in the past, and not a few try too hard to fit the 
past into the present or, vice versa, the present into the past. 
Some too often fail to distinguish between heterogeneous 
European and American backgrounds, and some have had so 
much contact with Roman Catholics and with Anglicans, or 
have worked so much with Roman Catholic or Anglican 
literature and music that their philosophy of worship has 
definitely become very Roman Catholic or Anglican in char- 
acter. Some have worked a great deal with the literature 
and liturgies of the East and have exposed themselves to 
much mysticism, and the results are in keeping with their 
preoccupation. On the other hand, there are those who 
wish to ignore history and tradition altogether, whose think- 
ing along liturgical and musical lines has been perverted and 
effeminized by the effusive and saccharine tastes and products 
of decadent 19th-century Anglican and Reformed Victo- 
rianism. Many of these in particular are afflicted with an 
acute case of catholophobia. 

It has been said that our present generation has no his- 
torical sense; the statement is true and may be applied to the 
clergy, to educators, to church musicians, and to the laity. 
There are no fields in which the truthfulness of this fact is 
more clearly recognized than in the fields of theology, liturgics, 
hymnology, and church music, all of which are so closely in- 
terrelated that it is often hard to divorce one from the other. 
This comes out very forcibly in the attitude many within our 
own Lutheran circles take toward Martin Luther, a most 
important figure in the fields just mentioned. Some proudly 
delight in disagreeing with Luther whenever possible, also 
in theological matters. Not a few disagree violently with his 
wonderfully sound liturgical principles and practices. Very 
many are altogether out of alignment with his understanding 
of and sympathetic attitude toward music in general and 
church music in particular. It is difficult to determine whether 
all this is the result of having been exposed at one time to 
too indulgent and credulous an attitude toward Luther or 
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to a certain egotistical satisfaction they derive from opposing 
their own ideas to those of a man as great and pre-eminent 
as Luther. At any rate, we detect right here an important 
cause for the lack of proper integration which is so clearly 
evident in matters liturgical within American Lutheranism, 
We must return to Luther and the great things he stood for, 
we need also his courage and insight, his concern for the 
souls of men, his interest in doctrine and theological scholar- 
ship, his love for good liturgies and good church music, and 
his philosophy of life and worship. 


There is evident today a profound regard for Luther 
in non-Lutheran circles. These people do not have the Lu- 
theran background we have, and yet we so often find that 
their approach to this great man and all he stood for is very 
sympathetic and understanding; this applies not only when 
Luther speaks of theology and liturgics, but also when Luther 
makes those rather sweeping and provoking statements which 
are so characteristic of him and which may easily be mis- 
construed and misinterpreted. Several years ago the writer 
took several courses during the summer at a very well-known 
non-denominational theological seminary in the East which is 
known for its scholarship. Two things impressed themselves 
on him most forcibly that summer: 1. Hardly a day passed 
by on which Luther was not referred to and quoted respect- 
fully in the classroom by various instructors and lecturers. 
2. The chapel exercises never militated against good taste and 
were almost invariably opened with a Lutheran chorale prel- 
ude. A little more than a year ago the writer took a course 
in The Cultural Influence of the Reformation at a divinity 
school of the Midwest; the course was offered by a Congre- 
gationalist whom many consider the foremost authority on 
Luther in America. The learned doctor remarked to the class, 
which included several Lutherans, that he could not under- 
stand the Lutherans of America and their attitude toward 
Martin Luther; he went so far as to state that some are 
actually ashamed to be called Lutherans because they do not 
want, it seems, to be identified in any way with Luther. He 
then added that of all Protestant denominations none should 
be better equipped and qualified to grow, prosper, and exert 
a salutary influence in America than the Lutheran Church 
with its Christ-centered theology, its high regard for the 
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Gospel, its heritage from Luther, its possession of the precious 
and democratic doctrine of the universal priesthood stressed 
by Luther, its vast and wonderful cultural heritage, its 
hymnody (the chorale), and its sound liturgical heritage and 
philosophy. He then added that the confused and hetero- 
geneous liturgical thinking found in American Lutheranism 
today will certainly not help to make of the Lutheran Church 
the really great Church it could be in the United States of 
America. He insisted that certain High-Church tendencies 
are the result of hopelessly confused thinking among Lutherans 
who ignore the voice of history. He might have added that 
the same applies to much agitation for so-called Low-Church 
developments and to the attitude of many to church music 
and hymnody, which are part and parcel of our liturgical 
heritage and which have contributed substantially to shape 
its character. 

This brings us to the very core and center of the problem 
before us, the integration of the Lutheran service of worship. 
As matters stand at present, our services of worship, by and 
large, are not well integrated. In many cases they, like those 
of most Protestant denominations today, are so hodgepodge, 
so hybrid, and so emasculated that they can hardly be called 
Lutheran services of worship. If the liturgy has been so dis- 
sected, deleted, and rearranged that it hardly resembles the 
Common Service with its rich historical Lutheran back- 
ground (I refer at present to its structure and textual con- 
tent, not to its music), if the sermon is either cold and 
indifferent or sentimental, startling, and revivalistic, if the 
hymns sung are largely by Barnby, Dykes, and others of the 
lush and Victorian era of the 19th century, if the selections 
played by the organist are not at all related to worship and 
Lutheran hymnody, and if the choir selection is insipid, 
banal, irreverent, and poor either from the textual or musical 
point of view, or both, pray, what is there about such a 
service that is Lutheran? What distinguishes such a service 
from the tragic type of services conducted in many sectarian 
churches today? ‘There are actually hundreds of services 
of this very type being conducted in Lutheran churches every 
Sunday. Does this help make of the Lutheran Church a great 
Church, a Church whose very aims, ideals, history, heritage, 
and character demand that it be different from others? Should 
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not the Lutheran Church, because of its very nature and 
character, be in a class by itself, a peculiar Church whose 
members are a peculiar, a different people? We ask this not 
in a spirit of arrogance, of contempt, or of vindictive and self- 
righteous pharisaism, but rather in a spirit of utter humility, 
a spirit which has been shamed and humiliated by our own 
refusal to make more diligent and faithful use of those won- 
derful gifts God has given us in our distinctive Lutheran her- 
itage. Here lies the chief cause for the lack of integration in 
our services of worship; by seeking to copy others we have 
copied also their mistakes and have neglected the great her- 
itage God has entrusted to our stewardship. We too often 
identify stewardship with material blessings only; however, 
we are stewards also of a spiritual and cultural heritage. 

We maintain that ours is a glorious Church. But what 
makes it glorious? Is it not the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
the implements we use (including liturgies, sermons, music, 
hymns, etc.) to proclaim this Gospel worthily and effectually? 
Our services of worship are neutralized and weakened to a 
great extent through lack of integration and unity; they 
suffer from lack of unity because we give too little thought 
to integrating the entire service and its various individual 
component parts. Taken as a whole, the world is more cau- 
tious; concert programs by artists are, as a rule, very care- 
fully planned, for almost every artist knows that poorly 
planned programs invariably lead to failure and downfall. 
Similarly, if the service is to impress the worshiper and fill 
his heart with reverence, awe, consecration, and devotion, 
it must be a well-integrated unit and not merely a piece of 
patchwork or liturgical and musical surrealism. We have 
all attended services where we heard an excellent and well- 
prepared sermon, but where the liturgy was a conglomerate 
of liturgical caprice and individualism, the hymns were def- 
initely of an inferior quality (perhaps musically more so than 
textually), and the music played by the organist was purely 
secular and even irreverent. Who will deny that even an 
excellent sermon will suffer under such circumstances? On 
the other hand, I am sure we have all attended services which 
were edifying from a liturgical point of view, in which ex- 
cellent worship music was played by a good church organist 
and sung by a good choir, but where careful attention was not 
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paid to the choice of hymn tunes; in fact, the hymns seemed 
to have been selected because their inferior and sentimental 
character appealed strongly to the badly developed musical 
tastes of certain people. In other words, the standards which 
should prevail in the Lutheran Church were brushed aside 
and abandoned in favor of individuals whose standards were 
low, naive, even vulgar. 

We are often prone to think that we must by all means 
accommodate ourselves to the standards of those whose tastes 
are very undeveloped and primitive, and forget that the 
Church in her greatest eras has maintained high standards 
and has resorted to low and poor standards largely in her 
eras of decline. Luther was obliged to deal chiefly with an 
uncultured and uneducated class of people; he also insisted 
that the people be taken into serious consideration while pre- 
paring services of worship (cf. his Deutsche Messe). This was 
an outgrowth of his high regard for the Scriptural doctrine 
of the royal priesthood, which was the very foundation of 
his liturgical, hymnological, and church-musical thinking. As 
a result, Luther insisted that hymn texts be simple and 
volkstuemlich. But if you will examine the hymnals of the 
early Lutheran Church, you will not find a single inferior or 
poor hymn tune, not even among those which were originally 
associated with secular texts. Hymn texts quite readily found 
their way into Lutheran hymnals by the scores and hundreds, 
but hymn tunes were few and scarce, so scarce, in fact, that 
the practice soon developed of singing several hymn texts 
to the same tune, a practice which is followed by Lutherans 
throughout the world to this day, but which is quite unknown 
in practically all other Protestant denominations. Luther and 
others realized from the very outset that not only the text, 
but also the tune is important and that a poor and inferior 
hymn tune will not fit well into a good liturgical service. 
Luther and others never argued, as do some today, that only 
the text is important and that the quality of music is un- 
important and irrelevant. Hymn tunes were to be volkstuem- 
lich, but they, too, had to fit into a good service of worship 
if they were to be used at all. We here have one of the most 
serious defects of our services of worship today; it is due to 
the strange reasoning of those who insist that only the text 
is important and who are ready to throw out our Lutheran 
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chorales. We must begin to realize more seriously than ever 
before that an inferior hymn tune, regardless of how popular 
it may be among certain people, militates against an edifying 
and good liturgical service of worship. The story is told that 
on one occasion a number of pastors visited Luther and com- 
plained because their choirmasters used rather difficult and 
involved music which the people failed to grasp and enjoy. 
Luther replied: “What of it? Do the people understand every- 
thing the Holy Spirit has recorded in Holy Scriptures? Do 
they understand everything you say in your sermons? Indeed 
not. And yet, does that mean that people should quit reading 
the Bible and that you should quit preaching?” Here Luther 
showed a bit of understanding which many of his day and 
of ours fail to show. There was much common sense and 
much understanding in Luther’s well-known remark: “I am 
not of the opinion, as are the fanatics, that because of the 
Gospel all the arts should be cast aside and destroyed, but 
I am rather of the opinion that the arts should be employed 
in the service of Him who has given them.” 

I am fully aware of the fact that the problem which con- 
fronts us is not a simple one and that many difficulties must 
be taken into serious consideration. We can all, I am sure, 
be very sympathetic towards a missionary who ventures into 
a field where Lutheranism and Lutheran standards are alto- 
gether unknown and where years of tactful and judicious 
training are required to lead the people to higher and to 
genuine Lutheran standards. We should be very sympathetic 
towards a pastor who must work largely with people whose 
background is profoundly Reformed, revivalistic, or puti- 
tanical, who will object not only to the chorale, but also to 
any good hymn, any good music, also to the use of the crucifix, 
the organ, vestments, and the like. However, it is very diffi- 
cult to sympathize with one who is utterly indifferent to good 
standards and yet serves as a pastor, who lacks the idealism 
we all, as servants of the Church, should have, and whose 
big concern is to be earthy and common. It is likewise diff- 
cult to approve of what is done by a pastor who serves a 
congregation which has been affiliated with the Lutheran 
Church for two, three, four, and more generations, which 
through all these years has maintained a well-conducted paro- 
chial school, and which has been made acquainted with the 
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Lutheran heritage, particularly the chorale, but whose pastor 
has no love, no appreciation, and no understanding for our 
great liturgical, musical, and hymnological heritage and who, 
so to speak, throws it out of the window like a filthy garment 
because he personally does not care for it or approve of it. 
This may well be considered an act of effrontery, particularly 
when it is accompanied by the evasive remark: “I am in- 
terested in saving souls, not in maintaining musical and litur- 
gical standards.” We might mention in this connection that Lu- 
ther, Walther, Bach, and others who were interested in music 
were interested, too, in the salvation of souls, as was also the 
Apostle Paul at the time he exhorted the Church that every- 
thing done by the Church be done not only decently and in 
order, but also unto edifying. We have known pastors, 
teachers, church musicians, and laymen who have gone into 
parishes which were known to be hostile to liturgical services 
of worship and to good church music, and who have won over 
these congregations to the cultural heritage of the Lutheran 
Church and for better church music and hymns, not only 
through their love for good liturgical usages and services of 
worship, but also through their tactful approach and through 
the application of wisdom, discretion, and understanding. 
It is well to remember that everything is in the pastor’s favor 
when a well-integrated service of worship is conducted, a 
service in which all parts fit together as they should, also in 
spirit, and a service in which, of course, due recognition and 
emphasis are given to the preaching of the Word of God and 
to the administration of the Sacraments. 


Let us not forget our obligations to the youth of the 
Church. The educational world and the schools of our land 
are making much wider use of good music today than ever 
before. The children of today are learning more about music 
than their parents did, and the youth of our day often and 
rightly becomes very impatient with what it must hear in 
our services of worship. It is a mistake to cater to the per- 
verted musical tastes of many parents of these children; let 
us rather think of the children and prepare for a better future. 
A good, well-conducted and well-integrated service of worship 
will not disappoint our youth, neither will good hymns, par- 
ticularly our grand chorales, good choir music, good organ 
music, a good sermon, and all that goes into a good, edifying, 
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and impressive service of worship which is saturated with the 
spirit of wholesome and invigorating Lutheranism. Luther 
remarked repeatedly that his biggest concern was the youth 
of the Church; ought we not say the same and then act ac. 
cordingly? This will mean that we raise our standards not 
merely for the sake of better liturgies, better hymnody, and 
better music, but for the sake of the Kingdom and its youth, 


In order to bring about better integration in our services 
of worship, permit me, in closing to recommend the following: 


1. That we study the liturgical writings of Luther. No 
better antidote can be found against liturgical extremes and 
against liturgical folly. The Lutheran Church has never fol- 
lowed Luther blindly in liturgical matters, not even in his 
own day; nevertheless, Luther is one of the great figures of 
liturgical history, and the Lutheran Church has fared well 
when following him; fundamentally, he is so very sound 
that there is no reason why we as Lutherans should not follow 
him. Since the crux of our liturgical problems is very often 
the type of music used to worship God, I would urge that the 
reading and study of Luther’s liturgical writings be supple- 
mented by a reading of his statements regarding the use, the 
purpose, and the enjoyment of music. The Lutheran Church 
is today facing the danger of losing its reputation as “the 
singing Church.” 

2. That we use the Common Service as it is in our 
Hymnal, bearing in mind its rich historical background and its 
effectiveness when done right. At least occasionally have the 
congregation sing All Glory Be to God on High (No. 237) or 
All Glory Be to God Alone (No. 238), the chorale versions of 
the Gloria in Excelsis, in place of the less worthy Scottish 
Chant setting (pp.7 and 17). Instead of reciting the Creed 
Sunday after Sunday, let us sing it occasionally by singing a 
Trinity hymn, notably Nos. 251 and 252. This is in keeping 
with good Lutheran tradition and will not militate against 
having a desirable amount of uniformity. 


3. No better means for integrating the Lutheran service 
can be found than the diligent use of our precious chorales. 
They are an integral part of the Lutheran service of worship. 
It is time that we cease arguing against the use of the chorale; 
it is a fallacy to maintain that our chorales are uninspiring, 
uninteresting, and tuneless. Our chorales are rapidly finding 
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their way into practically all the better hymnals of the 20th 
century. Musical standards are rising, and here particularly 
we should think of the youth of the Church. 


4. Let us meet with our organists and choirmasters to 
discuss the service of worship with them occasionally, and 
let us encourage them to use more music at the organ and 
with the choir which is based on our chorales. This will help 
bring about better integration and help give the service of 
worship a real Lutheran stamp. It is surprising to observe 
how much music of this very type has been published by 
practically all reputable publishers of America during the past 
decade. This indicates that other denominations are using 
our music more and more because of its excellent worship 
qualities. It is for us Lutherans to be leaders in this direction. 


5. Let us continue to make diligent use of our pericopic 
system and less use of Reformed sermons; these ignore the 
church year and tend to moralize rather than proclaim the 
Gospel. Since our liturgies are very doctrinal in character, 
the moralizing and legalistic type of sermon does not con- 
tribute very much towards integrating the service. The same 
applies to the revivalistic type of sermon. 


6. Let us make more diligent use of the materials put out 
by our own Concordia Publishing House. I refer at present 
particularly to the liturgical and to the music publications of 
Concordia, since these materials are intended to help integrate 
and Lutheranize a service of worship. 


7. Let us carefully avoid extremes, bearing in mind that 
one extreme not only leads to the opposite extreme, but also 
strengthens it. The Lutheran Church should not be a happy 
hunting ground for so-called High-Churchmen or for Low- 
Churchmen. The Lutheran Church is not a laboratory in 
which we experiment with the very things others have tried 
out and which they, for good reasons, have discarded (includ- 
ing poor church music). Our work as a Church is of so serious 
and important a nature that we simply cannot afford play 
and experimentation. 














Homiletics 





The Nassau Pericopes 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Rom. 5:1-5 


The Text and the Day.— The Propers for the day set 
forth justification as God’s gift to us. Introit: “Say unto my 
soul, I am thy Salvation.” Epistle: “Put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true holiness,” 
Eph. 4:24. Gospel: “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” This ob- 
jective justification is the basis of our faith, from which flows 
our sanctification, stressed in the Epistle for the day. 


Notes on the Meaning.—V.1b: “We have peace with 
God” is not the peace of heart or conscience which we have 
by faith. Nor can we accept the reading echoomen instead 
of echomen, which is then interpreted as meaning keeping 
peace with God by avoiding sin and leading a God-pleasing 
life. The peace here meant is God’s objective peace to- 
ward us. We are objects of God’s favor. He is at peace 
with us through Christ. V.2: “We have access by faith” 
is even stronger in the Greek text and can be translated, “We 
have had, and still have, access by faith,” expressing the 
thought that access by faith was there even before we knew 
about it. V.2b: “Rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.” 
The glory of God is the glory of heaven with God, of which 
the believer will be partaker. Rom.8:17. V.5b: “The love 
of God” is not the love which we have toward God, but the 
love which God has toward us, of which the Holy Ghost 
assures us. 

Preaching Pitfalls.—The blessing and comfort of this 
text would be lost if we were to apply it as though it taught 
subjective rather than objective justification. Self-evidently 
we will stress the appropriating of God’s peace toward us 
by faith. But the fact that God’s perfect peace is ours now, 
that He loves us now, that His perfect glory in heaven awaits 
us now — this heart of our glorious Gospel must be stressed. 
Our faith does not make peace. It merely clings to this peace, 
love, glory, of which God assures us. 
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Preaching Emphases. — What a blessed doctrine this doc- 
trine of objective justification! It alone explains conclusively 
why God’s only-begotten Son came into the world to save 
man. God wanted to make and did make peace with man, 
so far as He is concerned. Man could only be afraid of God 
till God justified him fully through Christ.— The doctrine 
of objective justification alone gives us an unshakable founda- 
tion for our faith. It alone offers us the incontestable assur- 
ance that every sin is forgiven now. — The doctrine of objec- 
tive justification gives us a glimpse of the glory of God, which 
awaits us in heaven. This helps us rejoice not only in, but 
also because of, our tribulations. By them we learn patience, 
endurance, steadfastness. What is more, we experience by an 
actual testing of our faith that this hope in the glory of God 
that awaits us overcomes all obstacles. Thus our hope too 
grows brighter through trials. And all of this is ours because 
we have tasted of God’s wonderful love through the working 
of the Holy Spirit, whom God sends to assure us of His love, 
as shown in our objective justification. 

Problem and Goal.— No matter how long a person is a 
Christian, he can never have objective justification set forth 
too often or too clearly. In his thinking processes, which 
reflect his sinful heart, and because Satan wishes to rob him 
of the comfort of objective justification, he is constantly be- 
deviled by the many ways in which his righteousness tries to 
crowd out the righteousness of God prepared for us in Christ. 
May this text help us to point out that salvation is complete, 
that we are justified, so that the hearer will eagerly grasp in 
faith this wonderful peace God offers and go on his way with 
the song of salvation in his heart; ready joyfully to face 
every trial of life with an eye on the glory that awaits him. 


Outline: 
THE BLESSINGS OF JUSTIFICATION 
I, Peace with God. 
A. We have it through Christ. 
B. We appropriate it by faith. 
II. Rejoicing in hope. 
A. It is based on God’s love toward us. 
B. It looks to the glory of God which awaits us. 
C. It is ours even in tribulation. 
F. E. ScHUMANN 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 9: 28-36 


The Text and the Day. — Various days of the church year 
have served as the Festival of Transfiguration. According to 
the Lutheran calendar, it was originally appointed for the last 
(sixth) Sunday of the Epiphany cycle, the account of Mat. 
thew (17:1-9) serving as Gospel of the day. Its proximity to 
the season of Lent is in keeping with the context found in the 
accounts of the Synoptists. By introducing this glorious fes- 
tival into the nonfestive portion of the church year, the Nas- 
sau pericopic system brightens up, so to speak, this season 
and in the present year (1948) calls attention to the trans- 
figured Christ in the month of the Reformation. Luther’s work 
pointed not only to the cross-bearing and crucified Christ, but 
also to the transfigured and exalted Christ. — The Introit and 
particularly the Gradual for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany 
are to be preferred to those for the 20th Sunday after Trinity. 


Notes on Meaning. — V. 28: “eight days”; Matthew and 
Mark speak of six. Luke included the day before and the 
day after the six. “After these sayings,” in which Christ 
spoke of His and our cross-bearing and death. These sayings 
alarmed His disciples, and a significant purpose of Jesus’ trans- 
figuration was to show His disciples and us the glorious end 
and aim of His death. “Peter and John and James,” at one 
time business partners, selected on various occasions to wit- 
ness manifestations of the great power and glory of Christ 
(cf. Mark 5 and 14). “To pray” — Luke, the physician, was 
fond of pointing to the praying Christ. He was impressed with 
the healing powers of prayer, particularly in the life and work 
of his Savior. 

V. 29: to eidos heteron, “a different external appearance,” 
a real change, not a hallucination. The Transfiguration was 
not a mere dream. Leukos, bright, dazzling white, co-ordinate 
with exastraptoon, sending forth lightning, radiating. Mat- 
thew: “His face did shine as the sun.” Mark: “White as 
snow.” Light shone not upon Him from without, but out of 
Him, from within. What a contrast to Is. 53:2. — Christ, thus 
interrupted while praying His prayer, answered while He was 
yet speaking. 

V.30: Moses represented the Law, Elijah the Prophets. 
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Met with the Messiah who had come, not with a Messiah 
of the future. 

V.31: Appeared visibly and actually and spoke audibly 
“of His decease,” exodos, not thanatos. Peter so deeply im- 
pressed by this event and by this expression that he later 
(2 Pet. 1:15-18) referred back to the Transfiguration and used 
the very word exodos to describe his own death. Emelle, ° 
“which He should,” i. e., was at the point of doing by divine 
appointment. “At Jerusalem” (prophecy) in the so-called 
“holy city,” in the great center of religion, the just and holy 
Christ is to be condemned to death. 

V.32: “Heavy with sleep,” recorded by Luke only. As 
in Gethsemane, the three disciples fell asleep while Jesus 
prayed. — Diagreegoreesantes, “being fully awake.” “Saw 
His glory,” actually saw and thus became eyewitnesses of His 
majesty. 2 Pet. 1:16. 

V.33: “Master”: “Rabbi.” Only by Luke. Peter may 
have made his proposal to keep Christ away from Jerusalem, 
the scene of His death. In that case the situation facing Christ: 
was similar to that facing Paul, Acts 21:11-14. The usual 


interpretation given is, of course, that Peter was so happy 
and ecstatic that he wanted to be through with the sordid 
conditions of life. In this world all joys are transitory; we 
have no heaven on earth. 


V.34: Luke: “they feared”; Matthew (17:6) “they fell 
on their face and were sore afraid.” Typical reaction of the 
sinner in the presence of the holy God. 

V.35: “my beloved Son”; Greek text: “elect, chosen 
Son,” eklelegmenos. “Hear Him,” Him only, reverently; 
His Word (Gospel) leads to salvation and glory. 

V.36: Told no man “in those days,” but spoke, even 
wrote (Synoptists, Peter), of it later. Moses and Elias de- 
parted that Christ might increase, they decrease. The cloud, 
too, disappeared, and the majestic Christ stood before them 
alone — left behind that He might suffer and die. 


Preaching Pitfalls. —It is dangerous to rationalize about 
the reality of the Transfiguration; like the Resurrection of 
our Savior, the Transfiguration should be accepted in the 
Christian faith with which we accept the trustworthy Word 
of God. Since Moses and Elijah appeared to discuss with our 
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Savior His great work of atonement on the Cross, the ecstasy 
of the disciples should not be stressed at the expense of the 
greater message of the text. Suffering and glory here stand 
aside of each other, and the importance of neither in the life 
and work of our Savior is to be underestimated; also the 
Transfiguration story “is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 


Preaching Emphases. —Christ’s popularity among men 
was beginning to wane, and His suffering and death were 
drawing close to the time the Transfiguration took place. He 
found it difficult to discuss with His disciples and followers 
His inevitable suffering and death; with Moses and Elijah 
He was able to discuss what was before Him. Peter, John, 
and James showed the same shortsightedness and the same 
lethargy we would have shown had we been present at the 
Transfiguration. Our sinful nature prompts us to belittle the 
big issues of life and salvation and to exalt the incidental side 
issues. 

Problem and Goal.—We all, including us _ preachers, 
must learn first to “hear Him” who has given us His Word. 
If we do this, then will a wonderful transfiguration take place 
also in our lives. From Christ’s Transfiguration we can learn, 
too, the efficacy of prayer. The alarmed and sin-sick world 
of today needs the transfigured Christ badly; only this Christ 
can heal our hearts and minds, render incorrupt our mortal 
bodies, and house us forever in the eternal mansions above, 
where joys do not cease and where we behold God as He is. 


Outline: 
THE GLORIOUS TRANSFIGURATION OF A MAN 
OF SORROWS 
I. Jesus, a Man of Sorrows. 
A. Despite all He had already said and done, many 
still did not regard Jesus as their Messiah (v. 18 ff.). 
B. Because of their false conceptions of the Messianic 
office, Jesus had to point the people to what the 
Prophets had foretold, namely, that He, the Mes- 
siah, must suffer and die. The followers of the 
Messiah, too, must live a life of self-denial in order 
to follow the Messiah (v. 22 ff.). 
. Even Jesus’ disciples showed little understanding 
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of all this (v.33; vv. 44-45; 9:46) and slept while 
He prayed (v.32; Mark 14:40). 

D. Jesus’ popularity was beginning to wane, the hatred 
of His enemies was becoming more intense, and 


persecution became more and more difficult to 
bear (8:37; 9:53). 


. Jesus, our transfigured Lord. 


A. As on other occasions (Matt. 4:11; Luke 22:43), 
the Father strengthened His Son in time of need. 


B. While on other occasions angels conveyed to Jesus 
the strength from the Father, on this occasion 
Moses, the Lawgiver, and Elijah, the Prophet, 
strengthened Him. 


. They discussed with Jesus His suffering and death, 
which Jesus had not been able to discuss with His 
disciples. 

. For this momentous occasion Jesus was wonder- 
fully transfigured, while Moses and Elijah ap- 
peared in glory. 

. The Transfiguration is a symbol of what will 
happen to God’s children as a result of Christ’s 
painful but glorious work of atonement. 


. In closing His account, the Holy Spirit informs us 
that we are to hear the transfigured Christ. 
Through His Word, the Gospel, do we receive the 
strength we need and the salvation we long for. 


. Let us follow the examples of Jesus’ disciples and 
preach this Gospel of the transfigured Christ to all 
the world. Wa ter E. BuszIn 





TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
JOHN 9:1-11 


The Text and the Day. — God is able (Introit and Grad- 
ual) to hear the cry of His Church (Collect). And He does 
hear, granting deliverance (the Gospel) and protection (the 
Epistle), so that His disciples may serve Him the better. 
Our text gives us an example of this in the healing of one 


born blind. 
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Notes on the Meaning.—V.2: “Who did sin” (Aorist: 
lit., “Who committed the sin which caused him to be born 
blind?”) The disciples were evidently influenced by the 
common belief of their day “that each sickness or sorrow was 
traceable to some particular sin,” Expos. Greek Test., Vol. 1, 
p. 782; cp. Ex. 20:5; Job 22:5-11; Acts 28:4.—V.3. Cf 
Eccl. 9:1-2; Luke 13:1-5; John 11:4; and Rom. 8:28.—V.4: 
“We must work” (Greek, heemas) emphasizes the fact that 
we ought to emulate the example of Christ, doing our duty 
as opportunity presents itself. — V.5: lit., “When” or “When- 
soever,” not as in the A. V., “as long as.” —V.7: “Siloam.” 
From this pool, “water was taken on the day of the great 
Hosannah, the last of the Feast of Tabernacles, whose pouring 
out symbolized the sending of the Spirit,” Pop. Comm., N.T,, 
Vol. I, p. 462. Hence, perhaps, a deliberate Messianic refer- 
ence to Himself as the Sent One. — V. 8, lit., “Is not this he 
who is always sitting and begging?” The blind would usually 
solicit alms by some such terms as these: “Gain merit by 
me”; or “O tenderhearted, by me gain merit to thine own 
benefit.” But on the Sabbath they would, of course, neither 
ask nor receive alms, though their presence in the wonted 
place would perhaps secure wider notice. The blind were 
regarded as especially entitled to charity. Edersheim, Vol. II, 
p. 178, “Life and Times of Jesus.” —V.9a: lit., “Some were 
saying.” —V.9b: Greek, “Ego,” emphatic, since the subject 
is already in the verb. Hence, lit., “I Myself am He.”— 
V.11: “Aneblepsa,”’ lit., “I recovered sight,” used loosely 
here, since he had been blind from birth. 

Preaching Pitfalls.— Don’t make this a story for the 
story’s sake. Don’t neglect the context. Draw on the whole 
story, but only in order to teach the lesson of the text. 

Preaching Emphases. — This text urges us not to waste 
precious time, by speculating unnecessarily and perhaps un- 
justly concerning the causes of affliction; or by permitting 
ourselves to be handicapped by man-made traditions (v. 16); 
but rather to use all our energies and skills and opportunities 
to free our fellow men from the blindness of sin and unbelief. 

Problem and Goal.— Our problem is to get our people 
to use to a fuller extent all their skills and time in order to 
give sight and light to them that “sit in darkness.” In order 
to achieve this goal we must: (1) Make them conscious of 
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what a sin it is not so to employ their energies; and (2) par- 
don them through Christ. In so doing we put God’s Law in 
their inward parts and “write it in their hearts” (Jer. 31:31). 


Outline: 
JESUS GIVES SIGHT AND LIGHT 
I. He gives sight. 

A. Our text tells the story of one born blind who 
was given sight. He was a well-known and blind 
beggar whose claim to congenital blindness (v. 9) 
was verified by his parents (v.20) and also sub- 
stantiated by an investigation conducted under 
the auspices of the local court (vv. 13, 16, 18, 24) 
and by his own bold courage in the face of danger 
(vv. 20-34; see Edersheim, Vol. II, p. 183 ff.). 

. In a sense we are all born blind (v.41; John 3:5; 
1 Cor. 2:14), and only the mercy and power of 
Him who healed the physically blind can cure our 
spiritual blindness. And He has given us sight 
(v. 39). 

. As Jesus used the lowly elements of clay and 
spittle to perform the glorious work of giving sight 
to the blind, even so He uses our humble dust and 
the earthly elements of water, wine, and bread 
(the Sacraments) to effect spiritual sight. 


II. He gives light. 

A. With respect to affliction, He corrects our false 
views as to the specific cause thereof and teaches 
us to look for God’s purpose therein (v.3; Luke 
13:1-5; Rom. 8:28). 

. With respect to Himself, He teaches us to rec- 
ognize in Him the Messiah and the Light of the 
world (vv. 5, 17, 33, 35-38). 

. With respect to our purpose in life, He shows us 
that it must be like His, to use all our allotted 
time and skills for the purpose of giving sight and 
light to our fellow men (v. 4, in Greek, and v. 5). 


Conclusion: May His Mercy in giving us sight and light 
move us to share these gifts with those who have 
them not. Amen. THEODORE F’. NicKEL 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Cot. 3:12-15 


The Text and the Day.— The theme of the day is that 
our state of forgiveness under God has consequences in our 
behavior. The Introit adores God for this forgiveness; the 
Collect addresses God as our total Refuge; the Epistle asserts 
that God, who has given faith, will now make love abound; 
the Gospel is the parable of the unmerciful servant. This 
text aligns itself well with its description of the practical 
results of the state of the regenerate life. 


Notes on Meaning. — The text describes concrete results, 
in the congregation and in the individual Christian’s heart, 
of the regenerate state. That state was summed up in the 
preceding verse as Christ’s being all in all. This condition, 
v. 12, making the Christian man God’s own, leads him to put 
on, as a holy person beloved of God, a number of concrete 
characteristics as definitely as a person puts on fresh clothing: 
compassion that is genuinely from the heart, sweetness of dis- 
position, humbleness and meekness toward other people, pa- 
tient, v.13, and forgiving toward others, and practicing that 
quality right in the everyday quarrels of life; just as Christ 
forgave us—in exactly the same way.—V.14. The top 
garment, which gives meaning to all the rest and is more 
beautiful than all the others, is love; put that on, too. “Bond 
of perfectness” — that attitude of the heart which most per- 
fectly binds men together. — V.15: The peace of God in the 
better manuscripts is “the peace of Christ,” i.e., the peace 
which Christ produces, effects through the atonement and His 
Spirit. It is to have ruling force in the heart, fill it out; for 
that is the end and purpose of the whole plan and calling of 
God through Christ. That peace is not only in the individual 
heart, but it is a peace which holds Christians together in 
one body. This peace of heart expresses itself in a growing 
exercise and mood of thankfulness to God for this peace and 
oneness. 

Preaching Pitfalls. — The two most common problems of 
Epistle preaching occur here: that the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is not explicit since it has been covered previously, here 
in chap.I; and that a profusion of weighty and meaty concepts 
clamors for treatment. Here the preacher’s great purpose 
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must be to find a central and unified thought and give it the 
propulsion of the whole counsel of God. 

Problem and Goal. — The text is rich enough to provide 
a series of sermons. The goal which St. Paul has in mind 
at this point is the improvement of the Christian’s life in the 
direction to which his renewal of the Spirit through Christ 
should lead him. The problems have been sketched in the 
preceding, vv. 5-9. The insertion of v.11 reveals that St. Paul 
is thinking of those problems which mar the unity of the 
Christian fellowship in the congregation, and in this text is 
exhorting to those virtues which are at once the symptom and 
the reinforcement of the life of love in the congregation. 


Outline: 
CHRIST PRODUCES IDEAL CHURCH MEMBERS 


I. Their practices toward each other. 


Vv.12 and 13, treated with the contrasts of worldly 
vices in vv.8 and 9. 


II. The source of these practices, in the individual heart. 
A. Charity toward men; 


B. The peace of Christ; a gift toward men from God. 


III. The design that Christ has had to this end. 
The Atonement and the gift of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion have as their end a life in one body, the body 
of the congregation. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 





FESTIVAL OF REFORMATION 
Acts 17:30-31 


The Text and the Day.— The Propers for the day refer 
to the Church Militant, which is exhorted to defend the truth 
delivered to it by the fathers and to hand it down to the 
generations following. The Introit offers quotations from 
the Reformation Psalm (46), expressing the certain confidence 
of the Church that she will prevail against all who assail 
her, because God is her Refuge and Strength. The text is 
applicable to the Reformation of the Church in the 16th cen- 
tury and, as does the Epistle of the day (Rev. 14:7), points 
to the final Judgment of the world. 

43 
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Notes on Meaning. — The text is the concluding appeal 
which Paul, standing on Mars’ Hill, addressed to the people 
of Athens. Vv. 22-31 is an excerpt of the Apostle’s sermon 
to the Athenians, in which he exposes the folly of their 
idolatry. Then, in v. 30, he skillfully endeavors to win their 
hearts by proclaiming the long-suffering patience of God, who 
mercifully overlooked their ignorance, “who in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways,” chap. 14:16, 
But now that a new light is risen upon the world, it is time 
to put off the works of darkness and put on the armor of light, 
Rom. 13:12. Now it is imperative that all men repent. Re- 
pentance in the wider sense, as in Luke 24:47. 

V. 31. Standing on the Areopagus, where the most solemn 
court procedures were held, the reference to the Day of Judg- 
ment must have been impressive. “The hour of His Judgment 
is come,” Rev.14:7. The Reformation by Luther was a 
prelude to the great Day of the Lord. The Antichrist has been 
revealed before all the world as “the wicked one,” and he 
will be destroyed by the brightness of His coming, 2 Thess. 
2:8. Now there is no longer any excuse either for Romanists 


or for sleeping Lutherans. All men may know that the Pope 
is the Antichrist since Luther has unmasked him. 


Preaching Emphases. — The text is a stirring appeal to 
evaluate the two great blessings of the Reformation, the formal 
principle: the Scriptures only, and the material principle: 
by grace, through faith, without the deeds of the Law. It is 
a warning against all modern forms of idolatry, such as cold 
formalism, Pharisaic self-trust, and the convenient thought that 
we have the truth in books. It urges daily repentance, as set 
forth in the first of Luther’s 95 Theses. 

Problem and Goal. — To arouse hearers to searching self- 
examination and to constant watchfulness and waiting for the 
Lord’s return to Judgment; to lead them to praise the un- 
merited mercies of God. 


Outline: 
PAUL’S SERMON ON MARS’ HILL 
I. The times of this ignorance God winked at. 


A. The Athenians worshiped many idols, including 
“The Unknown God,” v.23. The Lord manifested 
Himself in creation, that people should seek Him, 
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v.27. Therefore there is no excuse for ignorance 
of the true God, Rom.1:20. Yet in His mercy He 
overlooks such ignorance. 


. There exists today a profound lack of knowledge 


of Bible truth, pervading all sections of human so- 
ciety, although Luther with a loud voice proclaimed 
the everlasting Gospel and restored the Bible. God 
has winked at this ignorance. 


II. But now He commands all men everywhere to repent. 


A. 


B. 


“Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto 
you” (v.23), the true and living God. 

The Reformation brought the last flaring up of 
Gospel light before endless darkness shall settle on 
the earth. Lutheran Hour; mission expansion 
movements in many denominations. 


. Heed the call to repentance. The Antichrist has 


been revealed. The future Judge is still your merci- 
ful Savior, who “offers faith unto all men,” v.31 
(marginal reading). Then publish the tidings of 
the open Bible and the open heaven. 

L. J. Ro—EHM 














Miscellanea 





Concordia Historical Series 
By W. G. Po.ack 


Last year Concordia Publishing House issued from its presses 
a book entitled Government in the Missouri Synod, by Dr. Carl 
S. Mundinger. It was announced as Volume IV of the Concordia 
Historical Series. In the foreword of this book the editor explained 
the circumstances that led to its publication and also outlined the 
plan of the series, as follows: 


“For some years there has been a growing demand for a complete, 
thoroughgoing, and well-documented history of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States. The Literature Board of 
the Synod at various times attempted to supply this demand by calling 
on competent students of the history of the Synod to prepare a work of 
this kind. However, for one reason or another, the task remained un- 
done. When the Literature Board requested the present editor of this 
series to undertake the task, he suggested the publication of a series of 
monographs instead of limiting the work to one volume, since in such 
a series the vast amount of material could be more adequately treated. 
The Literature Board thereupon authorized such a procedure. A general 
outline of the series was agreed upon, and individuals were commissioned 
to write the monographs. As several monographs had already been 
prepared, or were in process of being written, as doctors’ dissertations 
in several universities of our country, the editor asked that these be 
included in the series, requests that were graciously granted by the 
schools and the authors. 

“According to the plan agreed upon, the history of the Synod itself 
is to be covered in twenty-five year periods from 1847 to 1947. Two 
volumes will deal with the immigration of the Saxons and their settle- 
ments in Missouri. One volume will present the work of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Loehe and his missioners. In addition there will be individual 
biographies of C. F. W. Walther, F. C. D. Wyneken, and William Sihler. 
Another biographical volume will contain shorter biographies of men 
who = one field or another figured prominently in the history of the 
Synod. 

“At the present writing, twelve volumes have been arranged for; 
more will be added later. Since each volume will constitute a unit, 
no special attempt has been made to publish the volumes in chronological 
order, as this would mean holding up the publication of those now 
ready. Nor will the volumes be of equal size. In the very nature of 
the case some will be much larger than others. However, there will 
be uniformity in binding and format. 

“The editor is happy to be able to begin the series with this volume: 
The Origin of Government in the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States, as its appearance will coincide with the 
centennial of the Synod. Originally this work, a Ph.D. dissertation 
at the University of Minnesota, was entitled “The Genesis of Decen- 
tralized Government in the Missouri Synod.” Important statistics in 
the book were, at the request of the editor, brought up to date. 

“It is with a sincere prayer for divine blessing that we send forth 
the first volume of this series. We earnestly hope that the study of it 
and its companion volumes will lead many to a renewed interest in 
the life and work of the men who have, under God, worked together 
in the building of our Missouri Synod. It will be seen that they were 
men with all the failings and frailties our flesh is heir to, men who 
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were as prone to make mistakes as are we in our day, yet at the same 
time men who were dedicated to a high and noble purpose namely, the 
establishment and propagation on American soil of historic Lutheranism, 
Lutheranism as represented in the great Confessions of our Church. In 
the measure in which they and their successors hewed the line, in that 
measure we may gauge the success of their labors. And, by the same 
token, in the measure in which the Missouri Synod during the second 
century of its existence, now looming on the horizon, adheres to these 
principles, in that measure will it remain true to its great evangelical 


heritage.” 

The Mundinger volume was reviewed by Dr. R. R. Caemmerer 
in ConcorpiA THEOLOGICAL Montutiy, Vol. XVIII, p. 950. 

The editor of this Concordia Historical Series has, since the 
publication of Volume IV, added several additional titles to those 
announced on the jacket of the Mundinger book, so that now the 
series includes the following: 

Saxon Immigration to Missouri to 1841. 

The Saxons in Missouri to 1847. 

Wm. Loehe and the Saginaw Valley Settlements. 

Government in the Missouri Synod (Published). 

. First 25 Years of Missouri Synod’s History. 

. Second 25 Years. 

. Life of C. F. W. Walther. 

. Life of Wyneken. 

. History of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

. Organization of Synodical Conference. 

. History of Concordia Seminary, Springfield. 

. Union Movements in the Lutheran Church in America. 

. Third 25 Years. 

. Slovaks in America. 

. History of the Parochial Schools in the Missouri Synod. 
(the title is only suggestive). 

. Documents in the History of the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

17. A Volume of Shorter Biographies of Leaders in the Mis- 

souri Synod. 


The reader will undoubtedly realize that this undertaking 
is not an easy one, whether viewed from the editorial angle or that 
of the publisher, and it will take a number of years to complete. 
No one, we feel confident, will deny the necessity and importance 
of the series. The men chosen to write the various volumes are 
not men of leisure. They have their job in the Church and must 
do their research and writing in addition to their regular tasks. 
They are men, however, of recognized scholarship, and their work, 
when completed, will be a worth-while contribution to the histo- 
tical literature of our Synod. 


We are taking the trouble to tell our pastors in these pages 
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of Concorpia THEOLOGICAL MonTHLY all about the plan of this series 
for two reasons. First, our pastors should know that an effort is 
being made to present adequately and fully the history of our 
Synod. Secondly, we would earnestly solicit their interest in the 
series itself. It goes without saying that every pastor and teacher 
should have these volumes in his library. If his congregation has 
a church or school library, this series belongs in it. Then, too, 
the public libraries of our land should have the series. We know 
of no better way to supply the latter than by having pastors or 
teachers see to it that one or the other organization of the congrega- 
tions buy each volume as it comes from the press and present it to 
a local library. 

May the great Head of the Church, whose Kingdom we would 
serve also in an effort of this sort, bestow His divine benediction 
upon it and upon all those engaged in it, to the greater glory of His 
holy name. 


History of the Synodical Conference 


This article continues the historical series currently published in the 
Northwestern Lutheran by Prof. J. P. Meyer of Thiensville, Wis. 


Federations Declined by Our Wisconsin Synod 


In previous studies we saw how our Synod dissolved its con- 
nections with the German Mission Societies in spite of the fact that 
these Societies had generously supported us in our difficult task 
of supplying the many Lutheran immigrants to our state, who were 
spiritually starving and dangerously exposed to the raids of heter- 
odox churches and from glib-tongued self-seeking individuals who 
offered their services as Lutheran pastors. The feeling of genuine 
gratitude did not mislead our fathers into a denial of the Truth. 
They considered faithfulness to the Word of God as of greater 
importance. To accept further aid from the German Mission 
Societies would have involved a conniving at their Unionistic 
principles. With a heavy heart, obedient to the Word of God, our 
fathers severed connections. 

The Spirit of the Lord does not create the believers as isola- 
tionists. He creates them as brethren and sisters in the faith. 
Together with faith the Holy Spirit implants in the hearts of the 
believers the urge to confess their faith, and to fellowship those 
of the same faith. Only in the case that fellowship would imply 
a recognition of a false confession and entangle one in error will 
an individual Christian remain alone, and a group of Christians 
will keep aloof from other groups. The Holy Spirit stimulated 
in our fathers the desire to find likeminded Lutherans in the 
country and to associate themselves with them. 

Where could they find them? 

Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit our fathers were not 
looking for a Lutheran body where they might be received with 
open arms, where they might find a cordial welcome and receive 
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a kind, friendly treatment. They were looking for a body that 
was in harmony with themselves in the confession of the Gospel. 
They prized kindness and friendliness—who would not? — but 
they realized that that was not a sufficient basis of Christian fellow- 
ship. More than that. The Church is still here on this sin-infested 
earth, where friendliness may often be faked, where Christians are 
still encumbered with the Old Adam and where, as a result, fre- 
quently “raw deals” are pulled even by brethren in the faith. Our 
fathers therefore looked for just one thing: Lutherans who were 
one with them in the confession of the Truth. 


When in 1866 a call was issued to Lutheran bodies in the United 
States and Canada to meet and discuss ways and means for organ- 
izing a conservative Confessional Lutheran general body, hopes 
ran high that an organization would result which would unite the 
Lutherans of our land both inwardly and outwardly. Our Synod 
became a charter member. But the hopes did not materialize. 


We already heard that the General Council in its 1867 meeting 
declined to take a definite stand on the question of pulpit and altar 
fellowship with non-Lutherans, but referred this matter to the 
member synods; nor on the questions of lodgery, and of Chiliasm. 
Our Synod, after thoroughly discussing the sinfulness of practicing 
pulpit and altar fellowship with any but such as are genuinely 
Lutheran in their confession, sent notice to the General Council 
that we would have to consider our membership as ended if the 
Council did not share our stand in this matter. This was in 1868. 


In the next year, 1869, President Bading’s report contains the 
following paragraph on the meeting of the Council, which was 
held during November, 1868, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: “The 
well known four points (namely the three mentioned above plus 
the one raised by the Iowa Synod on the authority of the Council) 
were discussed, and one must give the convention credit that they 
fully recognized the importance of the matter. The points were 
discussed seriously and thoroughly, and a certain progress could 
be noticed both in the rejection of pulpit and altar fellowship, as 
also in the evaluation of Chiliasm and of the lodge, more so than 
was ever previously evident in the east. Nevertheless it remains 
deeply to be deplored that the convention was not able to adopt 
clear and unequivocal resolutions regarding those questions. On 
the contrary, the effort was painfully in evidence to find expressions 
which might satisfy both parties, without previous unity in thought, 
in faith, and in understanding.” 

To support the correctness of this observation and to show that 
his adverse judgment did not rest on subjective preconceptions, 
President Bading referred to the public press, which put different 
constructions on the resolutions according to each one’s predi- 
lections. He added: “But the most favorable interpretation is not 
sufficient to satisfy a conscience that is bound by Lutheran doctrine 
and practice.” To show the equivocation of the resolutions Presi- 
dent Bading pointed furthermore to the sad fact that some of the 
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signers of the resolutions continued to practice pulpit fellowship 
with Presbyterians, and with others, as before. 

In view of these things our President concluded this point of 
his report: “It still seems to be a far way before the hope that 
Lutheran doctrine and practice may be established in the Council 
will be realized; and in spite of the efforts of serious minded and 
energetic men within the Council the treatment of the lodge and 
the practice of pulpit and altar fellowship will for a long time to 
come remain practically unchanged. 

“It can no longer be doubtful what under these conditions our 
Synod is duty-bound to do, if we do not wish to fail in the truth 
as we know it and in the course which we have begun to follow.” 

The General Council, naturally, deplored our resignation from 
membership, which it failed to recognize as justified. 

Our relations with Iowa were friendly, although mutual recog- 
nition had not been established officially. In 1867 a large delegation 
from Iowa was present in our convention, ten men, to be exact. 
One of them, Prof. S. Fritschel, delivered a convention sermon in 
the evening of the opening day. His text together with a brief 
outline of his sermon are recorded: Eph.1,3-7. “Two blessings 
according to our text: 1.) God has chosen us in Christ. 2.) He 
has also made us accepted.” 

In the meeting of the General Council in 1867 the Iowa dele- 
gation demanded as a condition of their synod’s joining the Council 
that the Council reject pulpit and altar fellowship with non- 
Lutherans, and condemn lodgery; and that only advisory authority 
be granted to the Council. They were fully supported in their 
demand by the three representatives of the Wisconsin Synod. 

In 1868 Iowa sent a report to our Synod on its attitude over 
against the Council. “Our relation to the Iowa Synod” was placed 
on the order of business, but our floor committee on the matter 
reported that it must refrain from making any specific recommenda- 
tions, since the peculiar doctrinal position of the Iowa Synod was 
voiced only partially in the submitted report. 

In the following year, after a thorough discussion on the floor 
of the convention between several members of our Synod and 
Prof. S. Fritschel of the Iowa Synod, a resolution was adopted to 
drop the entire matter since our Synod did not maintain official 
relations with the Iowa Synod. 

What was the reason? The committee report of 1868, men- 
tioned above, referred to the “peculiar doctrinal position” of the 
Iowa Synod. Every member of our Synod knew what was meant, 
since in the previous year this very question had been ventilated 
on the floor of the convention. Iowa taught “Open Questions.” 
As such open questions they mentioned, for instance, the Ministry, 
Sunday, Chiliasm, Conversion of the Jews, Antichrist. They main- 
tained that in these matters our Confessions had done no more than 
to lay down some general principles, and as long as these boundary 
lines were not transgressed every one must be granted the liberty 
to develop the doctrine as he saw fit. 
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In their argument they insisted that never in the history of 
our Lutheran Church complete unanimity in all points had been 
demanded as a prerequisite for church fellowship; rather, our 
teachers had made a distinction between fundamental and non- 
fundamental articles of doctrine. Fundamental, they said, are all 
articles which our Confessions determine formally by some preface 
like: “We believe, teach, and confess.” Everything else must be 
considered as an open question. 

In reply it was pointed out that it is an abuse of the distinction 
if one grants license in non-fundamentals to teach divergent doc- 
trine. The distinction was made merely to ascertain how far some 
one might deviate and still be tolerated and endured in the 
Church. There is a vital difference, on the one hand, between 
a readiness to bear and, on the other, to grant full right. Using 
Chiliasm as an example, our fathers pointed out that an individual 
Chiliast might be tolerated, provided he holds fast to the foundation 
of faith; but the claim that Chiliasm is an open question and can 
demand recognition as being of equal right with the Biblical 
doctrine within the Lutheran Church must be decidedly rejected. 

Pastor J. Brockmann, at the close of the debate, asked two 
questions: If Chiliasm were to be admitted, then what about the 
words of the Second Article: “From thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead?” and: what about the Church as a king- 
dom of the cross? 

In 1867 all members of our Synod did not yet see clear in 
the matter. By 1869 progress had been made, under the gracious 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, so that the question of closer relations 
to the Iowa Synod was dropped because of the theory of “Open 
Questions.” 


Steps Taken by the Wisconsin Synod in 1868 
Towards the Founding of the Synodical Conference 
By J.P. MEYER 


; (This is another article in the valuable series which Professor Meyer 
is publishing at present in the Northwestern Lutheran. — A.) 


The diamond anniversary of the founding of the Synodical 
Conference, which is to be observed in August of this year in 
connection with the biennial convention of that body, should urge 
every member of our Synod to study somewhat more closely the 
conditions obtaining in the Lutheran Church of our country 75 to 
80 years ago, particularly the developments which took place in 
our own Synod. For that purpose we recently took a look at the 
relation of our Synod to the German Mission Societies, which had 
sent men into our fields and had otherwise supported us generously 
in our work. Because those societies were unionistic, while we 
strove for confessional Lutheranism both in doctrine and practice, 
a severance of relations was bound to come sooner or later, the 
genuine feeling of gratitude on our part toward those societies 
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notwithstanding. The decisive step was taken by our fathers 
in 1867. 

In 1867 the president of our Synod, Pastor W. Streissguth, 
reported to the convention that in December of the previous year 
a preliminary meeting had been held in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
with a view to organizing a new general body of Lutheran synods, 
a body that would represent conservative, confessional Lutheranism, 
He reported that the meeting in Reading had been attended by 
delegates from sixteen synods. 

Our president attached great importance to the event and was 
very hopeful for the future. Here are his words: “Among the 
matters on which I must report in greater detail I mention, for 
valid reasons, in the first place the general church council held 
in Reading from December 12 to 14 last year, which was attended 
by delegates of sixteen separate Ev. Lutheran synods in the United 
States and in Canada. The meeting justifies the hope that there 
the foundation was laid for the successful building up of the Lu- 
theran Church of our country as one that is united both inwardly 
and outwardly.” 

These hopes did not materialize. By accepting the doctrinal 
confession and the constitution of the Council our Synod had 
become a constituent member; but the advisability of continuing 
as a member in that body became doubtful in the very next 
year. Three delegates attended the meeting of the Council in 
Fort Wayne (November 20, 1867), besides President Bading the 
two professors Hoenecke and Martin. We quote a few pertinent 
remarks from President Bading’s report. 

“By the grace of God many things were done to give outward 
expression of church unity. . . . In addition several other expres- 
sions of church fellowship were arranged. But if we were to 
declare that true unity prevailed in all questions of confession, 
that would be saying too much. The Ohio Synod requested an 
answer to the questions: What attitude does the convention take 
concerning pulpit and altar fellowship with non-Lutherans? What 
opinion does it hold about secret orders? How would it deal with 
Chiliasm?” Although the questions were discussed in committee 
meetings and on the floor of the Council, unanimity could not be 
attained. These matters were referred to the constituent synods 
for further deliberation. 

Since the Council had referred the three questions raised by 
the Ohio Synod, plus a fourth one on the authority of the Council 
over against its member bodies, to the constituent synods, our 
Synod considered it as its duty to discuss them at once without 
even waiting for a special committee report. (The committee con- 
sisted of the professors Martin and Hoenecke, the pastors Streiss- 
guth and Gausewitz, and the lay delegates Sommer from Princeton 
and Reul from Helenville.) The question of pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship, being considered as of urgent importance, was taken up 
without delay. 

It was pointed out at the very beginning that there could 
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be no question about the attitude which the Synod must take, 
since in the previous year it had given a decided testimony against 
the Prussian Union. Pulpit and altar fellowship being an essential 
element of the Union, a testimony against the Union is in itself 
a testimony against pulpit and altar fellowship. Yet during the 
debate pro-unionistic arguments were heard which have a familiar 
ring even today. 

One man expressed himself against unconditional and indis- 
criminate pulpit and altar fellowship on the basis of some synod 
resolution, but favored an optional selective fellowship, by which 
an individual pastor might admit non-Lutherans to Communion 
nach Auswahl.— Another one would not consider it as a denial 
of the Lutheran Confession if a member of the Reformed Church 
were admitted to our Communion, provided he held the Lutheran 
faith. — Others urged that, since our Synod was a mission church, 
absolute correctness of practice could not be demanded. 

In answer it was admitted that we rejoice because the Re- 
formed agree with us in many points, but, so it was pointed out, 
that for that reason we may not ignore the differences which 
separate them from us; which frequently are more serious than 
may appear on the surface. Even the doctrine of justification as 
taught by the Reformed is different from ours.—If a member 
of the Reformed Church holds the Lutheran faith, then he should 
give expression to it by severing his connections with the Re- 
formed. If in certain cases, for instance, in the imminence of death, 
one cannot inquire about the denominational confession, but merely 
about the personal faith of the person desiring Communion, such 
cases dare not be made the basis for establishing a general rule. 

At the end of the debate the Synod adopted the following 
resolution: 

“In agreement with the entire orthodox Lutheran Church the 
Synod rejects every form of pulpit and altar fellowship with dis- 
senters and heterodox as contrary to the doctrine and practice 
of the Lutheran Church.” 

In his annual report President Bading had inserted the remark: 
“An incidental private discussion with pastors of the Missouri 
Synod, who just as sincerely desire peace with us as we with 
them, justifies the hope that our relation to that church body will 
develop more and more into a friendly and brotherly one.” 

Among the matters announced for discussion and placed on 
the order of business the second one (among 14) was: “Our relation 
to the Misouri Synod.” It was referred to a committee consisting 
of the pastors Mayerhoff, Brockmann, Bartelt (and Huber), and 
the lay delegates Wickert from Watertown and Garnatz from 
Burlington. 

This committee handed in the following report: 

“Since there were no memorials submitted, your Committee 
can do no more than present general principles. 

“1.) According to the best information available to your Com- 
mittee there are no differences in doctrine, but the controversies 
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concern practical questions, encroachments of individual members 
of both synods, articles in the public press that frequently convey 
the impression of spite and sarcasm, rather than true concern, 
about the abuses, voiced in the spirit of tender correction. Your 
committee sincerely deplores the rift. 


“2.) We recommend that the Synod instruct our honorable 
President to take suitable steps toward establishing peace that may 
lead to a mutual recognition of both synods as Lutheran, and to 
brotherly relations between the members of both synods in the 
spirit of truth and on the basis of pure doctrine.” 


A motion was made from the floor of the Synod to insert 
the word “divisive” in part 1, to make it read that “there are no 
divisive differences in doctrine.” Sorry to say, the motion was 
carried against the protest of Prof. Hoenecke and Pastor Lange 
(from Lebanon). 


Regarding membership in the General Council the hope was 
voiced that the Council might soon take a clear and decided stand 
on the four questions mentioned above; and a statement was added 
that, if the Council failed to give an answer at its next convention 
in agreement with our resolution on pulpit and altar fellowship, 
we could no longer retain membership in said body. 


A request by a member of the Buffalo Synod that we establish 
a similar relation to Buffalo as the one toward Missouri was tabled 
till the next year’s meeting, because the development of the two 
synods (Buffalo and Missouri) regarding their doctrinal differences 
was still too much in flux to permit final action. 

Thus the way was cleared for action leading, first, to a mutual 
recognition by the two synods of Wisconsin and Missouri, and 
then to a federation in the Synodical Conference. 














Theological Observer 





Nygren, Lilje, and the Eisenach Meetings. — It will be conven- 
ient to discuss these topics under one heading. The last week of 
May Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, was visited by Professor and 
Mrs. Anders Nygren of Lund, Sweden. Dr. Nygren is the presi- 
dent of the Lutheran World Federation. His visit was of particular 
interest because by many he is considered the ablest champion of 
Lutheranism in the conflict which is caused by the rise and progress 
of Barthianism. To understand the debates now going on, one 
must not forget that Karl Barth basically is Reformed in his 
theology, and on that account opposes genuine Lutheran teaching 
in a number of points. Dr. Nygren delivered an address in 
St.Louis in which he spoke on “Revelation and the Scriptures.” 
It was a faith-strengthening address. The most striking thought 
in it had to do with what the New Testament calls God’s revela- 
tion. The term, so the speaker pointed out, frequently is under- 
stood as designating simply a religious proclamation or announce- 
ment. The correlative term “faith” in that case is thought of 
merely as the assent which is given to the message on religious 
matters brought by revelation and the Gospel. This amounts to 
a total misunderstanding of what the New Testament means. 
Revelation, according to St. Paul, is not something static and simply 
intellectual, but dynamic. The Gospel is the power of God, Rom. 
1:16. Hence it is a serious error to place it into the same category 
with other statements announcing facts to us, be they ever so true. 
What Professor Nygren developed is, of course, nothing new; the 
Lutheran teaching on the means of grace has always stressed that 
the Holy Spirit is active in and through the Gospel; but under 
the influence of Modernism many theologians had put this teaching 
on the shelf. It was refreshing to hear Dr. Nygren emphasize the 
importance of the study of Luther for the true understanding of 
the Gospel. That we cannot endorse in its full extent the Lunden- 
sian theology of which Dr. Nygren is the chief exponent, is true 
and to be regretted, but we are happy to see vital aspects of the 
Christian message stressed in such a forceful way and Father Luther 
put at the head of the interpreters of Holy Scripture. 

On June 1 and 2 Landesbischof Hanns Lilje of Hannover, 
Germany, was a visitor at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. In a 
meeting with the faculty he described the sad economic and social 
conditions in occupied Germany and the efforts made by the 
Church to bring the message of the Gospel to the harassed people. 
His task as Landesbischof, so he said, consists at present largely 
in making the ministers willing and courageous again to preach 
the Word of God, with the message of Christ at its center. “It is 
the Word that has to do it,” is one of his slogans. A matter of 
deep concern to him is the question whether Lutheranism will be 
able to maintain itself as a Church amid the strong efforts that 
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are being made to deprive Lutheranism of its identity in the new 
alignments that are being formed. 

By the time these paragraphs are placed on the desk of our 
readers two important meetings will have been held in Kisenach, 
Germany. On July 6, 7, and 8, at a conference in this historic city, 
the attempt was to be made to establish a United Lutheran Church 
in Germany. The Lutheran churches of Germany which were 
represented at the meeting are those of Bavaria, Hannover, 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Thuringia, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. We understand that the constitution of this 
new body had been drawn up and had even been adopted by the 
various member churches; hence the organizational meeting was 
probably not confronted with great difficulties. It was predicted 
that Bishop Meiser of Bavaria would be elected president of the 
new organization. 

From July 9 to 14 Eisenach had a meeting of the Evangelische 
Kirche in Deutschland (EKiD). It is held that at least 125 dele- 
gates gathered for this occasion, while the ULCG meeting was 
attended by between 40 and 50 delegates. At the EKiD conference 
three denominations were represented, the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
and the “Unierte.” Some people would like to weld these three 
denominations into one Church. If we understood Bishop Hanns 
Lilje correctly, he and his group were strongly opposing every 
tendency of this kind. According to his view the EKiD will serve 
simply as an agency for joint work in more or less external 
matters. The outcome of all these deliberations and conferences 
was eagerly awaited. It is our prayer that genuine Lutheranism, 
which represents the teaching of the divine Word, will be 
strengthened in the severe testing which confronts it. A. 

[Norr.—It can now (middle of August) be reported that the 
Eisenach meeting of the EKiD resulted in a federation, and not in a 
Church. — A.] 

Some More Information on Amsterdam.—In the Christian 
Century of May 26 Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, published an important 
article on various aspects of the approaching organization meeting 
of the World Council of Churches, from which we take over the 
following paragraphs. — 

The most far-reaching change which is proposed concerns the 
basis of representation. In the provisional constitution as drafted 
at Utrecht in 1938, the 450 seats in the Assembly are distributed 
on a geographical basis. Ninety, for example, go to North America, 
to be allocated to the member churches in this area in such a way 
as they may themselves determine. In practice this arrangement 
works unsatisfactorily, since in several of the areas there is no 
interdenominational organization, or even conference, through 
which the specific allocations can be made. Moreover, the prin- 
ciple of geographical representation has been challenged. As early 
as the Utrecht meeting it was suggested as an alternative that 
the seats be distributed among the several world-wide confessional 
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families, such as the Lutheran World Federation and the Baptist 
World Alliance, leaving it to them to make more detailed alloca- 
tions to their national members. But this, again, could hardly 
prove satisfactory, since most of the world-wide confessional bodies 
are very slight structures designed only for consultation, and 
some of the churches do not even belong to such bodies. 

A simpler procedure than either of these is therefore now 
recommended by the provisional committee. It proposes an amend- 
ment which, if adopted, will provide for the allocation of seats 
in the Assembly directly to the member churches, “due regard 
being given to such factors as numerical size, adequate confes- 
sional representation and adequate geographical distribution.” 
The allocation will be made by the Central Committee, which is 
the governing body between meetings of the Assembly. This 
Central Committee, which will meet at least once a year, consists 
of not more than ninety members. Under the new plan, it will 
be appointed by the Assembly, again with due regard to such 
factors as the numerical size of the churches, adequate confessional 
representation, and adequate geographical distribution. 

One of the main advantages of the new procedure is its 
flexibility. Instead of designating rigid quotas in the constitution, 
whether on a geographical or a confessional basis, it permits a 
restudy of the distribution of seats from time to time as changing 
circumstances may make advisable. Another merit of the pro- 
posed amendment is that it emphasizes the direct relation of each 
member church to the Assembly without any intervening machinery. 

A more incidental amendment proposed by the provisional 
committee would remove the limit of 450 upon the membership 
of the Assembly and permit its size to be modified from time 
to time in the light of experience. At Utrecht it was not antici- 
pated that there would be as many as 130 member churches, 
which is now the case, and it now appears probable that an 
Assembly of only 450 representatives will be too small for so great 
a constituency. The provision for a somewhat larger number of 
representatives will be likely to result also in the appointment 
of more lay members, which, it is agreed, is urgently desirable. 

Another minor change, likewise in the interest of flexibility, 
removes the restriction of five years as the period during which 
members of the Assembly shall serve. This restriction had been 
made at Utrecht on the assumption that the Assembly would meet 
at five-year intervals. This time schedule is still held as a general 
guide, but it is realized that the interval may sometimes prove 
to be longer or shorter than five years. It is therefore proposed 
that the term of service of members “shall begin within the year 
before the Assembly meets, and they shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are appointed.” 

In addition to these amendments concerning structure, there 
is one that registers a fresh emphasis on function. This is the 
proposal to add to the Utrecht definition of objectives the follow- 
ing: “to support the churches in their task of evangelization.” 
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In general, this reflects the growing conviction that since the 
primary task of every church is evangelistic, the World Council 
ought to devote much of its effort to stimulating the spirit of 
evangelism. More specifically, the explicit reference to evan- 
gelistic outreach is an expression of the World Council’s desire 
to collaborate fully with the International Missionary Council in 
furthering the proclamation of the Christian Gospel to all men 
everywhere and in interpreting its meaning for the whole of man’s 
life, personal and social. 

It now seems probable that if this amendment is adopted, 
a department of evangelism will be created. If so, the five major 
departments of work of the World Council, as it settles down to 
its permanent service after the provisional period, are likely to 
be as follows: (1) a study department continuing the co-operation 
of Christian thinkers in all lands in exploring great issues con- 
fronting all the churches today; (2) a youth department, seeking 
to develop the vision of the ecumenical Church in each new genera- 
tion as illustrated by the World Conference of Christian Youth 
at Oslo in 1947; (3) a department of reconstruction and interchurch 
aid, devoted to assisting churches in special need and helping 
refugees and displaced persons; (4) a faith and order department, 
continuing the process of study and conference exemplified at 
Lausanne in 1927 and at Edinburgh in 1937; (5) a department 
of evangelism, as indicated above. 

There will probably be three other strategic enterprises which, 
though not described as “departments,” may be expected to have 
equivalent status. They are likely to be: (1) the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs established jointly by 
the World Council and the International Missionary Council; 
(2) the Ecumenical Institute, with its center at Bossey on Lake 
Geneva, for the training of laymen and laywomen in Christian 
witness; and (3) the Ecumenical Press Service and the proposed 
new ecumenical journal. A. 


Property of German Lutheran Missions in Palestine. — In the 
fall of 1946 Dr. Edwin Moll of the U.L. C. A. took up his residence 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, to look after the interests of the German 
Lutheran missions which had been active there up to 1939 and 
whose property was being administered by the British custodian 
of the property of alien enemies. Some time ago Dr. Moll returned 
to the United States for a brief visit to report on the work he has 
been doing. When he went to Palestine in 1946, it was as the 
representative of the U. S. A. Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation. Early in 1948 he “negotiated an agreement with the 
British Government by which the National Lutheran Council, as 
the U. S. A. Committee for the Lutheran World Federation, 
assumed complete control of German Lutheran Missions in Pales- 
tine, involving properties valued at seventeen to twenty million 
dollars.” In a few weeks he intends to return to Jerusalem. Since 
the withdrawal of the British from Palestine conditions have 
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changed. Dr. Moll will seek the recovery of mission properties 
which are now in the hands of the Jews or Arabs. The property 
in question consists chiefly of the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem, 
often referred to as the Schneller Institution, and its 1200-acre 
orange grove at Bir-Salem, both held by the Jews, and the Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria Foundation on the Mount of Olives, which is in the 
hands of the Arabs_ .Since peace has not yet been declared between 
Germany and its enemies of World War II, and since the British 
have withdrawn their protecting influence in Palestine, it strikes 
one that the property of German Missions is, as it were, a football 
which Jews and Arabs might kick about at will. We hope that 
Dr. Moll will succeed in his efforts to preserve the property in 
question for the devoted people who acquired and developed it 
with an immense expense of energy, money, and devotion. A. 


The Hopelessness of Modern Humanism. — Dr. H. T. Kerr, Jr., 
in Theology Today (April, 1948), publishes, under the heading 
“A Humanist View of Death,” an announcement and description 
of a recently issued brochure, A Humanist Funeral Service, by 
Corliss Lamont. The author proceeds from the premise that 
“rituals concerned with death are a form of art and should embody 
the quality of beauty.” So, as Dr. Kerr writes, “this ritual is rich 
in poetry, musical selections, and meditations. The humanist point 
of view which informs the selections “rejects the idea of personal 
immortality and interprets death as the final end of the individual 
conscious personality.” This does not exclude some passages from 
Scripture, such as Phil. 4:8; 1 Cor. 13:1-8, 13; and there are verses 
from the poets whose own convictions were doubtless quite different 
from the humanist point of view. But, writes Dr. Kerr: “The im- 
pressive thing about this manual is the evident lack of faith and 
hope which humanism has always prided itself on possessing in 
great measure. The humanist view of man and the world is full 
of optimism and promise. In another recent publication of the 
Beacon Press, Religious Liberals Reply, one of the contributors, 
Jay William Hudson, gives a brief credo which most humanists 
would accept. Among the items listed here are such as the fol- 
lowing: ‘We believe that the universe is such that righteousness 
has at least a chance to triumph. ... We believe that we are free; 
that, in the last resort, we ourselves are responsible for our lives; 
that included in the determinism of science is our own self- 
determination.’ The humanist funeral service does its best to 
include this optimistic note, but where is the hope in the affirmation 
that ‘we accept as inevitable the eventual extinction of human 
individuals’? The fact of death lays bare a strange inconsistency 
in humanism, for here there is no hope, and neither poetry nor 
song fills the void. The author tells us that ‘there has long been 
a widely felt need for a funeral service centering around a non- 
supernatural, humanist philosophy of existence. Do those who 
reject the humanist philosophy of existence and accept a super- 
natural position also feel a need for this sort of thing? One occa- 
sionally meets a minister who is expressly advised by some mem- 
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ber of the deceased’s family to avoid any supernatural allusions 
and perhaps under such circumstances help could be had from this 
collection. But such a minister will surely feel it strange to preface 
his remarks with such phrases as: ‘We think of the words of 
Socrates ...’; ‘We now give back the body of our friend and say 
with the poet Shelley . . .’; ‘We shall read a sonnet by George 
Santayana.’ Socrates, Shelley, and Santayana may sometimes speak 
to our needs, but when confronted with death it is the words of 
a Greater Comforter we need: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’, 
‘Let not your heart be troubled . . .’; ‘I go to prepare a place for 
you.’” It is the Christian minister’s privilege and duty to confess 
the crucified and risen Christ at every burial service. Where he 
cannot do so, he has no right to officiate. The folly of relinquishing 
the Christian faith for the vain thing known as humanism appears 
especially when one compares the Christian burial service with 
a humanist funeral service. Human reason has no comfort for 
the grave. J.T.M. 


The Methodist Quadrennial General Conference. — A lengthy 
report on this meeting, held early in May in Boston, Mass., was 
written by Harold E. Fey, managing editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury, and was published in the May 26 issue of his paper. We cull 
from it some of the salient facts. The Methodist Church, it must 
not be forgotten, is the largest Protestant denomination of our 
country; the Baptists have more adherents, but they are divided 
into groups which are not united (Northern Baptists, Southern 
Baptists, etc.). The Methodist Church numbers about nine million 
members. The Conference always is opened with the so-called 
episcopal address, that is, a statement, drawn up by the bishops 
of the Church, in which the great issues that are to engage the 
attention of the Assembly are discussed. The address this year 
was a document of 24,000 words and was presented by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of New York. There were 758 domestic and 
92 foreign delegates. The chairmanship of the Assembly falls to 
one of the bishops, a different one presiding over each session. 
One half of the delegates are ministers, the other half laymen. 
The colored race was represented by 52 delegates. That the color 
line was ignored became evident in another striking way, 100; 
twice the position of chairman was filled by a Negro bishop. 

A report on the state of the Church, which was adopted with- 
out amendment, spoke of the sinfulness of war. While, generally 
speaking, Bible Christians could subscribe to the sentiments ex- 
pressed there, one missed a recognition of the truth that at least 
in the abstract there is such a thing as a just war which a country 
may be compelled to wage. The “need of national defense” was 
mentioned and not questioned; to what extent a person should 
participate in it was left to the conscience of the individual Chris- 
tian, who must make the decision “prayerfully before God.” Peace- 
time universal military training was condemned. Whether this 
action rested entirely on moral and spiritual considerations, oF 
in part on grounds of economic and political expediency, the report 
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does not say. — A commission was appointed, of which Bishop 
Baker was made the head, which is to pave the way, if possible, 
for union with other church bodies. Denominations that are 
prominently mentioned as bodies with which negotiations will be 
carried on are the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Evangelical 
United Brethren. The Assembly expressed willingness to discuss 
the proposal of the Congregational Christian and Disciple Churches 
that “Churches which accept the validity of each other’s ministries 
and Sacraments shall unite.” — On the race issue important reso- 
lutions were passed. Heretofore colored churches in most instances 
belonged to the “central jurisdiction” of the Church, that is, if our 
understanding is correct, they held membership in the Methodist 
Church, but not in the local conference in whose territory they 
were located. It was voted that Negro churches in the northeast 
and in the west should join the conferences to which they geo- 
graphically belong. “Complete equality of accommodations for 
all races . . . in national and international meetings of the Church” 
was recommended and adopted, likewise the principle of equality 
“in church schools and institutions, in political franchise and 
economic and educational opportunities.” The opposition to this 
course voiced by representatives from the South was defeated. 
The question arises whether the Assembly here confined itself to 
what the Scriptures teach or went into fields which lie beyond 
the jurisdiction of church meetings. The line admittedly is difficult 
to draw, but it should never be overlooked that the Church as 
such has no authority to go farther than the Word of God does. — 
To another item of interest attention may be drawn—to the 
financial progress which is planned. It was resolved to ask the 
constituent churches to increase their contributions for all causes 
by 33 per cent and to give an additional four million dollars a year 
above apportionments. Instead of lowering the educational 
standards to be met by candidates for the ministry, it was voted 
to strengthen the theological seminaries so that they can do more 
effective work. A serious drain on resources caused by an increase 
in the Church’s direct employees from 839 in 1944 to 1,518 in 1948 
will be given careful study. It may be characteristic of the Metho- 
dist attitude toward doctrine that the Assembly resolved to advocate 
the teaching of religious knowledge as a cultural subject in the 
public schools. A. 


Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, at Home and Abroad. — 
Ernest Gordon, in the Sunday School Times (May 8, 1948), points 
out very strikingly how the festivals of the Passion and resur- 
rection of our Lord were observed in Boston and Bavaria, both 
showing the unbelief and enthusiasm of our modern age. He writes: 
“The First Church in Boston fell to Unitarianism when Unitarianiv 1 
plundered the Congregationalism of Eastern Massachusetts a century 
and a half ago. On Easter Sunday, 1948, there was a Communion 
service, and the cup used was one once belonging to Governor 
John Winthrop, dated 1610, together with other pieces of old 
Puritan Communion silver. Certainly, the Puritans who organized 
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the first Boston church would never have loaned their Communion 
silver to those who denied the efficacy of Christ’s blood to cleanse 
from all sin. 

“Another spoil of Unitarianism was the First Parish Church 
of Dorchester on Meeting House Hill. The special feature of its 
Easter was ‘a rhythmic flower procession by a motion choir of 
girls, in colorful robes and carrying spring flowers.’ So do they 
reduce Resurrection Day to a spring festival! 

“At the Community Church, Unitarian John Haynes Holmes, 
minister, ‘the Easter morning service’ was led by Rabbi Brickner 
of Cleveland, who spoke on ‘Moses, Jesus, Karl Marx, and Gandhi— 
a Comparison of Their Social Teachings in the Light of the World’s 
Present Need to Rebuild the Social Order.’ 

“The Paulists of New York, who feel their mission is to convert 
Protestants, have established themselves halfway up Park Street 
in Boston, and on Good Friday there was broadcast a three-hour 
service over the Common. The Boston Herald wrote of it: ‘There 
was a hush over the area. Taxis and autos seemed quieter as they 
ascended the hill. The pigeons quit begging. Men and women 
prayed and listened to the quiet voice of the Rev. John T. McGinn, 
a Paulist priest from New York.’ 

“On the steps of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul (Episcopal) 
the hands of a large clock were moved each hour to commemorate 
a particular episode in the Passion. ‘This is a traditional observ- 
ance in monasteries.’ 

“In Konnersreuth, in Bavaria, an estimated crowd of 5,000 
gathered to see Therese Neumann bleed on Good Friday — among 
them large numbers of American army men from Munich, Nurem- 
berg, Bayreuth, Regensburg, and Wuerzburg. Therese occupies 
a little village cottage, and a few minutes after noon the blood 
began to ooze from wounds in hands and feet, imitating those of 
Christ. Visitors slowly passed by the bed in which she sat almost 
upright, occasionally groaning as if in unendurable suffering. 
These stigmata are reported to appear in about thirty-five Fridays 
during the year. Therese is a practical nurse, and apart from this 
and one other phenomenon, leads a normal life.” All of which 
proves that at home and abroad there still is a huge mission field 
with ever-increasing opportunities to preach the saving Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. J.T. M. 


British Theologians to Aid Old Testament Revision. — 
Eighteen British theologians will work with the American Standard 
Bible Committee, whose headquarters are at Yale University here, 
to complete the Revised Standard Version of the Old Testament 
and joint publication of Revised Standard Versions of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Prof. Theodore H. Robinson of the University of London will 
head the British Old Testament Committee. Members include 
Prof. H. Danby, Christ’s Church, Oxford; Prof. G. R. Driver, Ox- 
ford; Prof. A. R. Johnson, Cardiff; Prof. F. S. Marsh, Cambridge; 
Prof. C. R. North, North Wales; Prof. N. W. Porteous, Edin- 
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burgh; Prof. H. H. Rowley, Manchester; and Prof. D. Winton 
Thomas, Cambridge. 

Heading the New Testament group is Prof. C. H. Dodd of 
Cambridge University. This committee includes Principal G. S. 
Duncan, St. Mary’s College, Fife; the Rev. Dr. W. F. Howard, Bir- 
mingham; Prof. T. W. Mason, King’s College, London; Prof. R. V. 
G. Tasker, London; the Very Rev. S. C. Carpenter, Exeter; and 
the Rev. C. F. D. Moule, Cambridge. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, chairman 
of the American Standard Bible Committee, said the committee has 
now finished more than three quarters of its work on the Revised 
Old Testament and expects its completion by 1950. The two Revised 
Testament Versions are to be bound together and published in 1951. 

R.N.S. 


Earliest Known Manuscript of Isaiah Discovered. — Dis- 
covery in Palestine of the earliest known manuscript of the entire 
Biblical book of Isaiah from the Old Testament was announced 
by Professor Millar Burrows of Yale University, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. 

This discovery is of particular significance since its origin is 
dated about the first century B.C. Other complete texts of Isaiah 
are known to exist only as recently as the 9th century A.D. 

Found in a well-preserved scroll of parchment, the book of 
the Prophet Isaiah was examined by Dr. John C. Trever, a Fellow 
of the School, who recognized the similarity of the script to that 
of the Nash Papyrus — believed by many scholars to be the oldest 
known copy of any part of the Hebrew Bible. 

Three other unpublished ancient Hebrew manuscripts have 
been brought to light by scholars in the Holy Land. One scroll 
is part of a commentary on the Book of Habakkuk. 

The second appears to be the manual of discipline of a com- 
paratively unknown little sect or monastic order, possibly the 
Essenes. Both of these are being translated. The third still chal- 
lenges recognition. 

All these ancient scrolls, two in leather and the others in 
parchment, have been preserved for many centuries in the library 
of the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem. 
Metropolitan Athanasius Yeshue Samuel and Father Butros Sowmy 
of the Monastery submitted them to the American School of 
Oriental Research for study and identification. 

The American Schools of Oriental Research have branches 
in Jerusalem and Baghdad. R.N.S. 


The Recent North Dakota Vote. — Through the daily press our 
readers undoubtedly have been informed on the outcome of the 
campaign that was waged in North Dakota on the question whether 
Roman Catholic nuns should be permitted to wear their distinctive 
religious garb when teaching in the public schools of the State. 
The citizens of North Dakota decided not to grant nuns the per- 
mission in question. It was a somewhat close vote, 93,469 casting 
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their ballot against granting this permission and 83,038 for it. 
It was a wise decision that was reached by the voters of the State. 
We trust that the great majority of those that voted against the 
permission were actuated not by religious prejudice, but by the 
desire to keep Church and State separate. In addition, there must 
have been the consideration in the minds of many of those who 
voted “No” that Rome is not simply a religious organization, but 
a political power, and that it will not grant religious freedom to 
others where it is fully entrenched, a freedom which it itself 
is very willing to accept in countries where it is in the minority, 
In Spain, for instance, Protestants at present are much harassed 
by Roman Catholics. The freedom which they would like to enjoy, 
that of conducting services in the manner in which it is done in 
our own country, is withheld from them. They are not permitted 
to engage in any religious manifestations. The Spanish Law of 
1945 says: “No one will be molested for his religious beliefs or in 
the private practice of his religion.” While the unsophisticated 
reader will assume that this means that Spain grants religious 
liberty, a careful scrutiny will show that what is granted is merely 
the right to believe as a person wishes to and to practice his 
religion in private. The holding of public services is something 
that is not included in what is here permitted. Protestant 
churches in Spain are demolished, and the Government furnishes 
no protection. The hierarchy when appealed to states that accord- 
ing to the Church Law “external manifestations” of adherence to 
a religion other than that of Roman Catholicism are not allowed. 
For this reason extreme caution is necessary when the question 
arises whether Roman Catholicism may be granted special favors. 
A. 

Sects Multiply in Germany. — What a student of history and 
an intelligent observer of religious trends could expect to happen 
in Germany after the total collapse of the country has come to 
pass. Religious fanatics have become numerous, millennial sects 
are springing up, and the guileless, simple-hearted people are led 
astray. A report written in Bremen, Germany, June 19, and printed 
in the Christian Century of July 28 says: “Leaders of established 
churches in Germany are disturbed by the great increase in the 
number of religious sects throughout the country. However, they 
recall that a similar sectarian growth took place after the last war 
and attribute the present situation to the prevailing economic, 
political, and spiritual chaos, together with the universal quest for 
security. Among the new groups, which seem to run into the 
hundreds, are several imported from the United States. Typical of 
sectarian psychology, each group claims to be the sole custodian 
of salvation. The moral and material destruction of Germany pro- 
vides a vivid backdrop for the sectarian drama, which is apocalyptic 
in imagery. Some of the sects focus their attention on the next 
world, while others emphasize obedience to a certain moral code. 
All methods, including house-to-house canvassing, the use of street 
posters, mass meetings, and speaking in tongues are employed. 
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Beyond a doubt the Jehovah’s Witnesses are the most active and 
influential of the growing sects.” 

Is it surprising? The words of St. Paul (2 Tim. 4:3-4) come 
to mind: “For the time will come when they will not endure 
sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to them- 
selves teachers, having itching ears, and they shall turn away their 
ears from the truth and shall be turned unto fables.” A. 


Freethinkers Oppose Released Time in New York. — Writing 
in the Christian Century, Dr. J. Henry Carpenter submits this 
report on an attack made on the use of school time for religious 
instruction. “The opening gun has been fired in New York State’s 
battle on the question of released time for religious education as 
raised by the Supreme Court’s decision in the ‘Champaign Case.’ 
Joseph Lewis, president of the Freethinkers Society, has entered 
in'the State courts a mandamus proceeding to force the New York 
City Superintendent of Schools and the State Commissioner of 
Education to end all religious programs for which children are 
excused from public school time. Arthur Garfield Hayes is repre- 
senting the plaintiff. The Greater New York Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee on Released Time of Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catho- 
lics has come into the case by court agreement. Charles H. Tuttle, 
former United States District Attorney, in co-operation with lawyers 
representing the Catholic Diocese of New York and the Jewish 
Education Association has filed a comprehensive brief upholding 
the State law and the practice in New York City. The case will 
undoubtedly go through the Court of Appeals and the State 
Supreme Court before it reaches the United States Supreme Court. 
Thus a year or more will probably elapse before a final decision 
is handed down. In the meantime public school and religious 
officials have already conferred on plans to continue the usual 
religious education classes on dismissed time.” The conditions 
involved in the New York released-time program undoubtedly 
are not the same as those which were before the Supreme Court in 
the Champaign case. The decisions of the courts will be awaited 
with deep interest. A. 


A Briton’s View of American Theology.— Writing for the 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review, Dr. William Robinson, principal 
of Overdale College, Birmingham, England, furnishes an interesting 
article on “The American Scene.” Dr. Robinson, who paid our 
country an extended visit, evidently was an open-eyed observer. 
He spent most of his time in Fort Worth, Tex., and there became 
especially acquainted with Reformed Fundamentalism. Europeans, 
so he says, have been plagued a good deal by weird American 
sects such as Mormonism, Christian Science, Christadelphianism, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and Jehovah’s Witnesses; and many 
think that these sects represent American Christianity. It is un- 
doubtedly on account of the activity which the latter display in 
Europe that such a view has grown up. Among the theologians 
of America, Europeans give first place to Reinhold Niebuhr. The 
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religious journals of America have their best representative, 
according to European judgment, in the Christian Century,— 
Dr. Robinson finds that American Christianity is to a far greater 
extent the religion of the “middle classes” than European Chris. 
tianity. He thinks, furthermore, that our churches are rather 
class-conscious, that is, that wealthy people belong to one church 
in a city, while the laboring class of the population attends in 
another church. Besides, he thinks that America in its religion 
as well as otherwise is very nation-conscious. He felt surprised 
“at the honor paid to the national flag in churches and in worship.” 
In Europe this intense nationalism apparently does not enter the 
church services. — Biblical scholarship here in America, according 
to the judgment of Europeans, is not of a high rank. Dr. Robinson 
does not agree with the critics in this respect. A few paragraphs 
of his might here be quoted. The European critics are “also 
influenced by the fact that in America the churches of any one 
communion are much more often staffed in their ministry by men 
of extreme types, either the die-hard Fundamentalist or an extreme 
Liberal. It is true that in America there is greater divergence in 
theological seminaries across any one communion in this respect 
than in England or in Scotland, and that it is more easily possible 
to find seminaries where Biblical criticism has been resisted (though 
those from whom they draw their inspiration are thoroughly 
scholarly men, like Machen or Van Til), and others where the 
extreme radical criticism of forty years ago reigns supreme in 
sublime oblivion of the work that has since been done, as sublime 
oblivion as that of our own Bishop Barnes in his recent book The 
Rise of Christianity. The words ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ mean 
much more to the American Christian than they do to the Euro- 
pean Christian, and they carry different connotations.” 

As to acquaintance with theology on the part of the 
clergy in America, the writer says: “It would be true that in 
America there is a far larger proportion of working ministers 
who are wholly ignorant of theology than in Europe.” He was 
amused to see, when he picked up a book written by a Baptist 
theological professor, that this man vehemently rejected all forms 
of sacramentalism, while he favored introduction of “high altars 
bedecked with candelabra and crucifixes.” We have to say that 
what struck him as strange may not be so incongruous after all. 
The writer of the book in question, it seems, knew how to dis- 
tinguish between doctrinal truths and things that belong to the 
adiaphora. Finally, the writer states that the European “notices 
a lack of any real theology of the Church and of the Holy Spirit.” 
He thinks that America “seems to have experienced nothing like 
the revolution which has appeared in European Protestant 
churches, a movement away from nineteenth century individualism 
to the corporate and church conception of Christianity which 
characterized classical Protestantism.” According to his view “the 
theologies of Barth, Brunner, and Heim are uncompromisingly 
Church theologies.” 
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Having mentioned a number of books in which the doctrine 
of the Church is set forth, books that appeared in England and 
in Sweden, Dr. Robinson says: “This vital interest in the Church 
as the divine society, the Israel of God, the body of Christ, which 
is everywhere present in the European scene, strikes the visitor 
to America as significantly lacking. He generally puts it down to 
the more strident individualism of America, to the much more 
vigorous congregationalism (independency) and parochialism he 
finds present, and to the fact that the local church is often not 
unlike, and little other than, a kind of religious club. In those parts 
of the States which have been longer settled, these features are 
less apparent, and this makes me wonder if another factor which 
has contributed to the lack of the serious doctrine of the Church, 
is not the fact that America has never known any medieval 
Church.” The writer evidently has not had much contact, if any, 
with Lutheran pastors and congregations in America. If he had 
visited Lutheran church services and listened to the sermons, he 
would have observed that the doctrine of the Church is by no means 
neglected in at least our branch of American Christianity. It may 
be that the visible Church, outward Christianity, is not spoken 
of so much in Lutheran churches as is the case in Anglican 
churches. But the doctrine of the true Christian Apostolic Church 
is definitely stressed in Lutheran preaching and teaching. How- 
ever, one is grateful to a visitor for his frank appraisal of religious 
conditions as he sees them. A. 


Greek Orthodox Church to Elect a New Patriarch. — Several 
months ago Patriarch Maximos resigned. As yet no successor 
has been elected. It has been proposed that metropolitan Athana- 
garos of New York be chosen for the position. To be able to 
serve as patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church with head- 
quarters in Constantinople, the incumbent has to be a Turkish 
citizen. Such citizenship is now being granted to metropolitan 
Athanagaros. The Greek clergy are said to be in favor of this 
churchman, and the Greek Government, too, would welcome his 
election, because he appears to be a friend of Greece and of 
Turkey. One observes that political considerations enter into 
the discussion of the availability of men for this position. A. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Colombia. —In an article in 
the Christian Century of May 12, 1948, an American who is prin- 
cipal of the American School for Boys conducted by the Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Alvin Schutmatt, discusses “Catholicism in 
Colombia.” He states that the Roman Catholic Church suffered 
greatly in the recent and much publicized disturbances in Colom- 
bia; for instance, numerous churches, convents, and Catholic 
schools were destroyed, and the palace of the Archbishop of 
Bogota and the residence of the Papal Nuncio were “burned to 
the ground.” The reason for this animosity is said to have been 
the support which the Roman Catholic clergy gave to the Con- 
servative Government. The people had the feeling that “the clergy 
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is allied with the most reactionary political elements.” Mr. Schut- 
matt says that on the day the revolution broke out “some members 
of the clergy engaged in armed warfare.” One of the leading 
newspapers is said to have reported the arrest of more than a 
hundred priests. “The writer personally saw six priests firing 
from the cathedral towers.” Mr. Schutmatt adds: “The Arch. 
bishop of Bogota now insists that all these priests were laymen 
in disguise. That is possible, but not very credible.” While the 
attacks on church institutions are now attributed to Communist 
elements, most Liberals, in spite of the fact that they are Catholics, 
and many Conservatives state that the Church brought these 
disasters upon itself through “too zealous clerical participation 
in politics.” Speaking of the role of the Catholic Church, Mr. Shut- 
matt says: “The great majority of Colombians are Catholics, 
Roman Catholicism has frequently boasted that it is the most 
important source of cultural unity in Latin America, and has 
denounced Protestant missions because of their supposed tendency 
to cause disunity. But the Colombian Catholic Church is in no 
position to view itself as a source of unity. References to the clergy 
only call forth cynical comments from Liberals and perhaps a half- 
hearted defense from a few Conservatives.” We are not surprised 
at these observations. They agree with reports on conditions in 
Mexico and other southern countries. A. 


Sectarianism in Extreme Form. — We cannot forbear quoting 
this paragraph from the page of Dr. J. A. Dell in the Lutheran 
Standard of May 8, 1948. 

“Four bishops of the Peachey Brethren Amish near Lewistown, 
Pa., recently decided that their members could use electricity for 
lighting purposes, but not for power. That precipitated a 
‘Modernist-Fundamentalist’ controversy in the group, which in- 
cludes about a hundred families. Those who are in favor of 
electricity are the Modernists. The Fundamentalists are moving 
out of the area in protest. About thirty families and one bishop 
are included in the protesting group. — Thus a new denomination 
is born. Henceforth there will, no doubt, be Peachey Brethren 
Amish, Old Style, and Peachey Brethren Amish, New Style.” 

This is division-making of the kind that makes the Christian 
religion ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Undoubtedly the 
dissenters base their action on the dictates of their conscience. 
Conscience, of course, has to be followed, but how often one 
wishes that it were more enlightened! A. 


Report Russians Plan New Religious Policy. — Soviet authori- 
ties are reported to be planning a new and far-reaching strategy 
toward the churches. 

First inkling of the new policy came after the arrival of a 
mysterious “political and ideological adviser” from Moscow, to 
serve as mentor to Marshal V. Sokolovsky, commander in chief 
of the Russian occupation forces. 

Known among high-ranking Russians simply as “Comrade 
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Sharnov,” the real name of Marshal Sokolovsky’s adviser remains 
a secret. His headquarters in Niederschoenhausen are a heavily 
guarded yellow-painted villa in one of the prohibited areas. 

Over-all aim of the revised Russian policy, it was believed 
here, is to exploit the so-called revolutionary tendencies in Christ’s 
teachings for Soviet propaganda and to use church organizations 
as a means of influencing the masses. 

Comrade Sharnov’s first action was to consolidate divergent 
policies of Marshal Sokolovsky and the NKVD (Soviet secret 
police) toward the churches. 

Another move by Sharnov has been to permit the publication 
of more new religious books and to authorize an increase in the 
circulation of religious periodicals. In line with this decision, 
Sharnov has requested religious publishers to submit estimates 
of their newsprint needs for the next three months. 

Under Sharnov’s policy, churches are to be given full freedom 
of action within the limits of Soviet aims, but a strict secret super- 
vision will be exercised over all religious activities. The same 
close check will be kept on all church personnel. 

The long-range expectation, it is thought, is that the churches 
will “disintegrate by inner contradiction.” Among tactical steps 
believed planned is the “equalization of the clerical order.” 

R.N.S. 

Unchristian Ideological Groups Reviving in Germany. — 

Germans are not finding their way back to the churches as easily 


as was expected right after the war, according to some evidence. 
In the Berlin crematory on the Gerichtsstrasse more than half 
' the funeral ceremonies are performed without a priest or pastor. 


66 


Laymen, who call themselves ‘seer,” “prophet,” or “spiritual guide,” 
make the funeral talk. 

At one such typical ceremony there was no mention of Jesus 
Christ, the Bible, or God. The “seer” in his talk stated that though 
there is no proof of an individual existence after death, the de- 
ceased would in a sense continue to live on in his physical atoms, 
in his children, and in the spiritual impression he made on his 
friends and relatives. 

A large number of unchristian religious or philosophical groups 
are springing up all over Germany under various names and 
ideological colorings. 

A Berlin group called “The Society for Spiritual Freedom” 
claims 4,000 dues-paying members and a youth movement of 
2,400 members. It is only permitted in the American sector. The 
Russians did not desire to license it, as they did not want to give 
the impression that they were favoring anti-clerical movements. 

This club sponsors talks on general cultural subjects. Recently 
there have been talks on Buddhism by the “German Buddhist” 
Dr. Kurt Schmidt, on Goethe by a university professor, and on 
astrology by a well-known astrologist. 

Since the war 400 small unchristian religious groups called 
“Free Religious Communities” have formed over the country. 
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They combine the ethical teachings of many religions and a wor- 
ship of nature and modern science. 

The “German Freethinkers Union,” which had two million 
members before it was banned by the Nazis, is seeking re-admis- 
sion from the military governments. 

Former followers of General Ludendorff and his wife, who 
advocated a Germanic, “scientific,” and strongly anticlerical religion, 
are seeking contact with various unchristian religious groups. 

A frequent element in many of these religious groups are 
the youth initiation ceremonies or “Jugendweihe,” which are a 
substitute for Christian confirmation. 

These initiation ceremonies for young people between 14 and 
16 years of age are accompanied by songs, recitation of poetry, 
readings from German philosophical works, and a talk by the “seer” 
or “guide.” There is no mention of Christian teachings. 

R.N.S. 

Turks Being Urged to Read Judeo-Christian Testaments 
(R. N. S.).—A growing number of religious thinkers in this 
country are urging that Moslems read the Old and New Testaments 
and draw inspiration from them. 

This stand is directly opposed to that of orthodox Islam leaders, 
who maintain that the Bible and the Torah have been corrupted 
by changes made in their contents and should not be read by 
faithful Moslems. 

At the same time, there is a growing tendency in Turkey to 
reinterpret the Islam belief in predestination to mean simply that 
God gave man the power to do good and evil and that man is 
responsible for the choice he makes. 

In line with this movement the head of the government 
Bureau of Religious Affairs, writing in a leading religious review, 
referred to a tradition interpreted as meaning Mohammed taught 
that every hundred years God would send to his people a person 
or several persons who would renew religion. 

This signifies, the government leader explained, that the 
religion of Islam is, in the most exact meaning of the term, a religion 
of progress and renewal. 


Baptists and Disciples Talking Union.— An article in the 
Protestant Voice of June, 1948, speaks of efforts made to bring 
the Northern Baptists and the Disciples of Christ together in one 
body. On account of the historical information contained in the 
article we reprint it here. — 

“Baptists and Disciples have much in common. Whether they 
have the essentials which may make them one is the question that 
was explored by a joint committee of Northern Baptists and Dis- 
ciples of Christ at Cleveland on April 12. It was the second meeting 
of a Commission on Relations with Disciples of Christ appointed by 
the Northern Baptist convention last May to ‘explore again the 
possibilities of union.’ 
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“Both Have Committees 


“In the past few years the question has become more vocal 
amongst leaders of both groups. Northern Baptists last year de- 
cided to give the matter another look-see. The joint commission, 
with representative leaders from both bodies, came together on 
December 12, 1947, in the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After separate and joint deliberations, they distributed 
the work of exploration to five sub-committees: Cultivation; 
Agencies; History and Theology; Convention Structure; and 
Result of Mergers of Other Christian Bodies. These five com- 
mittees have given detailed study to their respective problems and 
their findings were discussed at the joint commission meeting on 
April 12. 

“To many Baptists’ surprise, the Disciples of Christ comprise 
afew more churches and constituent members than are represented 
in the Northern Baptist Convention. The thought of an amalgama- 
tion which might effect a denomination of twice the size, with 
resultant advantages and economics in the administration of home 
and foreign missions, Christian education, church extension, pub- 
lishing, and other activities, is a thrilling one; but every commis- 
sion member would agree that bigness, however desirable, must 
not be achieved at the expense of Christian principle. 


“Believe in Same Principles 


“Each group believes in the fundamental unity of the church 
of Christ. In each group the local church is completely autono- 
mous. With each group conventions, associations, and other 
organizations of wider than local scope bear a purely advisory 
relation to the congregations. With each body the separation of 
church and state is a cherished principle. Church membership 
is considered by each to belong to all those who have faith in Christ 
and seek to do his will, and it has been the historic practice of 
both to receive into membership only immersed believers. 

“Behind both bodies, according to Hillyer H. Straton, chairman 
of the Baptist commission of fifteen members, stand these cardinal 
principles: the authority of the Bible; insistence on believer’s 
baptism and a regenerate church membership; and the priesthood 
of the believer, or what he calls ‘democracy in religion.’ 

“Historical differences in regard to the function and design of 
baptism have held some Baptists and Disciples at arm’s length. 
The founders of the Disciples have written that ‘faith, repentance 
and baptism are regeneration.’ To at least one member of the 
Baptist commission — who polled a number of Disciple ministers — 
many of the Disciples are ‘sacramentalists.’ The joint committee on 
History and Theology believes that most of the misunderstanding 
has arisen over the meaning of words; that Disciples who stress 
‘baptism for the remission of sins’ do not regard the institution as 
a regenerating act, but rather as completing the act of regeneration. 
Neither Disciples nor Baptists would declare that the unimmersed 
are necessarily unsaved. 
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“Disciples Were Baptists 


“It will be news to some that the Christians now called Disciples 
were once part of the Baptist ranks. Thomas Campbell, a Seceder 
Presbyterian from Ireland, came to America in 1807 and settled 
in Washington, Pennsylvania, then a frontier town. Disturbed by 
the disunited, ineffective churches with their dividing creeds, he 
appealed for ‘one God, one Book,’ and formed the ‘Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington’ — with no idea of starting a church or a 
denomination. They wanted no further division, but unity among 
the people of God. 

“In 1809, their Association a year old, they attempted a union 
with the Presbyterians and were spurned. Very well, they would 
have their own church! They became ‘The First Church of the 
Christian Association of Washington. Twenty-nine members, 
And a denomination! Thomas Campbell was elected elder; his 
son, Alexander, licensed to preach. Communion was served each 
Sunday. 

“Alexander carried the ball. He was well educated. He could 
think, and speak, and write. And he did. What were the admis- 
sion requirements of the New Testament Church? Simply belief 
in Jesus Christ the Messiah, he said, and submission to the institu- 
tion of baptism — adult baptism by immersion! In 1812 he sought 
and received such baptism at the hands of a Baptist elder. His 
family and his Brush Run congregation followed him into the 
Baptist fold. 

“They joined the Redstone Baptist Association. No longer 
called ‘Campbellites’ — they remained in the Baptist fellowship until 
1830. Then a break came — not without encouragement from cer- 
tain Baptist brethren—because of disagreement over church 
ordinances. 

“‘Campbellites’ again, and 12,000 in number, they were joined 
in 1832 by Barton W. Stone and 10,000 members of ‘The Christian 
Church,’ which name the ‘Stonites’ had selected at Cane Ridge 
in 1804. 

“The Disciples have come a long way since then —to be the 
sixth or seventh largest Protestant group in America, with ex- 
tensive establishments, for home and foreign missions, Christian 
and theological education, church extension, and publishing. 

“Northern Baptists and Disciples of Christ together might 
become the fourth largest Protestant grouping and conceivably 
could exert a far greater influence for liberty of soul and the 


redemption of mankind in a world that is lost and knows it.” 
A. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service 


Lutherans in America 

Appointment of the Rev. S. E. Engstrom as a special com- 
missioner to visit Finland on behalf of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion has been announced by the United States Administrative 
Committee of the Federation. Mr. Engstrom, who is executive 
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director of the Home Missions Board of the Augustana Synod, 
will leave July 1 for Finland. During a three-month visit there 
he will confer on the administration of Lutheran World Action 
relief and advise on new developments in the fields of stewardship, 
evangelism, and church administration. 


Bishop Hans Fuglsang-Damgaard, primate of the Danish Lu- 
theran Church, has accepted an invitation to visit the United States 
in September. His trip will be co-sponsored by the Danish Lu- 
theran Church in America and the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 


Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church [formerly the Norwegian Lutheran Church], reported that 
membership in the body has grown to 700,650 with the addition 
of 87,000 the past two years. 


Archbishop Erling Eidem, primate of the Swedish State Lu- 
theran Church, who came to the United States to attend the cen- 
tennial of the Augustana Lutheran Synod at Rock Island, IIL, 
brought along a number of gifts donated by almost all of Sweden’s 
Lutheran churches. The gifts include a collection of the works 
of leading Swedish church artists, including Prof. Olle Hjortzberg, 
Nils Aron Berge, Thor Thurfagerkvist, Mollie Faustman, Tor Hor- 
lin, Ture Jerkeman, Ivar Johansson, John Lundquist, and Gunner 
Torhamn. Special gifts for the Augustana College Chapel include 
an antependium made by the “Licium,” Sweden’s renowned textile 
workshop which specializes in church textiles, and a Holy Com- 
munion chalice with paten and wafer case. 


Lutherans Abroad 


Steps toward a “final and lasting” agreement with the Hun- 
garian government were authorized by the national assembly of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church at the meeting in Budapest. Albert 
Radvanszky, lay president of the church, was empowered to con- 
tinue negotiations already begun with the Ministries of Cults and 
Education to regulate Church-State relationships. 


Forty Protestant missionaries were flown out of Communist- 
menaced Laohokow, Central China, in a plane known as the 
St. Paul, operated by Dr. Daniel Nelson, director of the China relief 
mission of the Lutheran World Federation. The missionaries, some 
of whom are Americans, were taken to Hankow. 


Dr. Stewart Herman, former official of the World Council of 
Churches, has been named executive secretary of the newly estab- 
lished Lutheran World Federation Immigration Service. In his 
new post, Dr. Herman will supervise the resettlement of Lutheran 
refugees from Europe. His headquarters will be at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Dr. Herman, who comes from Harrisburg, Pa., served 
as assistant. director of the Department of Reconstruction and 
Interchurch Aid of the World Council of Churches from 1945 
to 1947. Prior to that, he was pastor of the American Church in 
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Berlin. During the last year of the war he was associated with 
the Allies’ Office of Strategic Service in London. 


Lutheran pastors in Czechoslovakia are being forced to join 
the Communist party, and free evangelism is forbidden, delegates 
to the twentieth annual convention of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York were told in Albany. Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive 
secretary of the National Lutheran Council, made the report and 
stated that the number of Lutheran parishes and theological students 
in Poland has increased in late years and that the spirit of Lu- 
therans “now living behind the iron curtain” remains at a high level, 


Other Protestants in America 


The convention of the Southern Baptists approved a com- 
mittee recommendation calling upon all 6,000,000 Southern Baptists 
to tithe. Official estimates are that this plan, if fully applied, 
would increase the Church’s total income from a present $132,000,000 
a year to $588,000,000. 


A plan of union with the United Presbyterian Church was 
accepted in Buck Hills Falls, Pennsylvania, by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America for study by its local churches 
and groups. At the 1949 sessions of the General Synod the plan, 
with possible revisions, will again come up for discussion. I it is 
approved, then it will be returned to the local churches for a vote. 
Meanwhile, the General Synod voted to hold its 1949 meeting 
at Buck Hill Falls and invited the United Presbyterian Church 
to hold its sessions next year at the same place. While the two 
conventions would be held separately, certain joint activities were 
proposed: the publication of two new hymnals, the expansion of 
a joint project for the publication of Sunday school literature, and 
the study of a possible co-operation with the United Presbyterian 
Church in the establishment of a college in Los Angeles. 


The Reformed Church in America will continue its membership 
in the Federal Council of Churches for the next year “with the 
avowed purpose of getting the Council to take positions doctrinally 
more consonant with a Biblical Christianity.” The synod took this 
action at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, after four hours of debate 
on a report prepared by a special committee which recommended 
by a 5-to-1 vote that the church continue its affiliation. 


A World Missionary Aviation Conference was organized in 
Washington, D. C., at a two-day meeting of church representatives 
interested in the use of the airplane in advancing the cause of 
world missions. Delegates from Shanghai, London, Stockholm, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Minneapolis, Springfield, Mo., and Winona 
Lake, Ind., representing missionary flying in China, India, Africa, 
Mexico, South America, Australia, and Alaska attended the ses- 
sions. A tentative constitution was drafted and an interim 
executive committee was elected. Dr. Daniel Nelson, China relief 
director for the Lutheran World Federation, was named president, 
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with the Rev. Noel Perkin of the Assemblies of God as vice- 
president, and the Rev. Paul C. Hartford of Victory Sky Pilots, 
Inc, as executive secretary. The purpose of the conference was 
to share experiences and find ways and means to co-ordinate 
activities and planning for world-wide co-operation in trans- 
porting missionaries internationally, operating missionary aircraft 
locally, and training missionaries adequately. 


A total of $30,472,267 was contributed by members of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) during the 1947—48 church 
year. This amount is an increase of $4,200,908 over the previous 
year, according to Dr. E. C. Scott, clerk and treasurer of the 
assembly who gave the report. He placed per capita giving at 
$47.71, an increase of $5.00 over last year and a $20 gain over 
1943—44. The report set the church membership at 638,650, a gain 
of 24,949 over the previous year. The net gain in the last five 
years was 72,797. 


Per capita giving for Seventh-Day Adventist Church work 
at home and abroad during 1947 totaled $130.21. Contributions 
from members throughout North America exceeded $29,700,000,. 
an increase of nearly $375,000 over the preceding year. Church 
membership, now 228,000 among 2,750 congregations in the United 
States and Canada, increased 8,057 during the past year. The 
denomination’s world membership stands at 616,000. 


The quadrennial general conference of the Methodist Church, 


meeting at Boston, voted unanimously that J. Ernest Wilkins, 
Negro lawyer from St. Louis, should serve on the Judicial Council 
of the Methodist Church, the supreme court of the Church. The 
Council is composed of five ministers and four laymen. The action 
making inclusion of a Negro certain called for representation of 
all jurisdictions of the Church on the Council. Negro Methodists 
are grouped in the central jurisdiction. 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop of Washington, was 
named president of the Federation of Churches in Washington, 
D. C., at its 28th annual meeting, held in Constitution Hall. He 
succeeds Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, prominent Methodist layman and 
United States Civil Service Commissioner. 


Presbyterian clergymen without “proper ministerial employ- 
ment” will be assigned by their presbyteries “to suitable spheres 
of labor” within the Church, according to a resolution adopted in 
Seattle, Washington, by the 160th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. “If any of the men are unwilling 
to accept such spiritual responsibility in accordance with their 
ordination vows,” the resolution stated, “the presbyteries shall 
proceed by the regular exercise of their administrative and judicial 
discipline to take such constitutional steps as appear to be wise 
to the end that all ministers should either share in the work of 
- church or be no longer listed as ordained ministers of the 
church,” 


45 
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“Outstanding progress” in exploring the possibilities of union 
between the Northern Baptist Convention and the Disciples of 
Christ was reported to the Baptist body in Milwaukee by one of 
its commissions. The proposed merger, which would heal a cen- 
tury-old break between the two groups, would unite more than 
14,000 churches and 3,000,000 church members in the United States, 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern) turned down a proposal to withdraw from the 
Federal Council of Churches by a vote of 274 to 108 at the eighty- 
eighth session of the Assembly in Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Frank Brown 
of Dallas, Texas, led the successful fight for continued membership 
in the Council. In a two-hour debate he and others defending 
membership contended the Council was the only agency which 
presented a common front of Protestantism. Dr. H. B. Dendy of 
Weaverville, N. C., headed the minority group favoring withdrawal. 
Members of this group charged the Council was pacifist and 
anti-business. 

Dr. Sandford Fleming, head of the Berkeley (California) 
Divinity School, was elected president of the Northern Baptist 
Convention at the denomination’s annual sessions in Milwaukee. 
He succeeds Dr. Edwin H. Dahlberg of Syracuse, New York. 


A record-breaking benevolence budget of $18,960,086 for 1949 
was adopted in Seattle, Washington, by the 160th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. The church at large 


was asked to raise $14,359,886, a million dollars more than it was 
called upon to supply last year. Women’s organizations were asked 
to furnish $2,600,000 as compared with $2,080,000 this year. 


Without a dissenting voice the Northern Baptist Convention, in 
annual session in Milwaukee, adopted a $7,500,000 unified budget, 
largest in the history of the Convention. The budget is $1,400,000 
larger than last year’s unified budget. A “cost of living” bonus 
of eight per cent to 10 per cent has been allowed several of the 
societies and groups to which funds are allocated. 


Women will be permitted to become ordained local deacons 
according to a bill adopted by delegates to the Thirty-Third 
Quadrennial Session of the General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which met in Kansas City, Kansas. 
Under the terms of the measure, women will be authorized to 
administer Communion, perform marriage ceremonies, and bury 
the dead. Higher ordination is expected to be authorized by 
a later quadrennium. 


Formation of a national Pentecostal association was approved 
at a meeting in Chicago of twenty-four representatives of major 
Pentecostal denominations in this country. Delegates set up a 
temporary steering committee, composed of three representatives 
from each of the participating denominations, which will meet in 
Chicago on August 3. At that time the committee will draw up 
preliminary articles for the proposed association. A constitutional 
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convention is expected to follow within the year. Among the 
Pentecostal denominations represented at the meeting were the 
Church of God, the Assemblies of God, the Pentecostal Holiness 
Church, the International Church of the Foursquare Gospel, the 
Open Bible Standard Churches, the Pentecostal Assemblies of 
Canada, Elim Missionary Assemblies, and the International Pente- 
costal Assemblies. 


Clergymen attending the Rhode Island Episcopal Convention 
in Providence were urged to impress their parishioners with “the 
gravity of the problems which attend upon mixed marriages.” 
A resolution to this effect pointed to “the fact of the invalidity of 
the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church with respect to such 
marriages, the significance of the challenge which such teachings 
constitute to this church, and the position of the church as herein 
expressed.” 


The North Carolina Episcopal Diocese meeting at Charlotte, 
N. C., adopted by a more than two-thirds majority a recommenda- 
tion that not less than two Negroes, a layman and a minister, 
always should be members of the diocese’s executive council. 
Dr. Robert J. Johnson of Rocky Mount and Dr. J. W. Black of 
Charlotte were elected to the two posts. 


Miss Margaret Dukes, believed to be the first woman ever 
licensed to preach by the Methodist Church in South Carolina, was 


granted a license by the Charleston district. 


The fight of a group of Methodist church members to obtain 
equal rights for ordained women ministers was lost at the denomina- 
tion’s quadrennial General Conference in Boston. Women ministers 
may officiate at marriages and baptisms, but other activities are 
limited. Mrs. Howard Le Sourd of Boston offered an amendment 
limiting the equal rights status to unmaried women or widows, 
but that was also voted down. 


10,000 lay employees of the Methodist Church will benefit by 
a pension plan approved at the denomination’s quadrennial General 
Conference held in Boston. The plan, which becomes effective 
June 1, provides that employees of the church’s agencies may 
retire at sixty on pensions provided by church and employee con- 
tributions. Employees will give three per cent of their pay, and 
the church agencies will contribute six per cent. 


Methodist missionaries will be educated in Communist ideology 
and then sent abroad to counteract this ideology with Christianity, 
according to a plan adopted by the denomination’s quadrennial 
General Conference held in Boston. The sponsor of the plan was 
Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer of New York, executive secretary of the 
Church’s Division of Foreign Missions. He told the delegates that 
his department was planning to send 200 highly trained young 
married couples into every area now threatened by Communist 
infiltration. ; 
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A strategy for evangelical education was mapped at the sixth 
annual convention of the National Association of Evangelicals in 
Chicago. It includes programs for elementary and secondary 
Christian day schools, Sunday schools, Bible institutes, colleges, 
seminaries, and universities. Dr. James De Forest Murch, editor 
of United Evangelical Action, the Association’s official publication, 
told the sessions that the Supreme Court decision in the Champaign, 
Ill., case was “a challenge to all Christian Americans to build 
Christian day schools and guarantee the perpetuation of those 
principles which have made America great in the past and without 
which she is doomed to destruction.” A. W.C.G. 


Other Protestants Abroad 


A total of 142 church bodies in 42 countries will be represented 
at the first assembly of the World Council of Churches, to be held 
in Amsterdam, Holland, from August 22 to September 5. Churches 
in Japan, Siam, and Formosa are among the latest to accept mem- 
bership in the World Council. World Council officials disclosed that 
Russia is the only major nation still unrepresented by churches 
in the Council. 


Plans are under way to widen the scope of the newly estab- 
lished United Church of Christ in tne chilippines. The Rev. 
Stephen L. Smith, general secretary and administrative officer in 
Manila, said the new Church would seek a larger fellowship with 
other denominations and indicated that negotiations were going 
forward with the Convention of Philippine Baptist Churches and 
the United Evangelical Church of Christ. Negotiations are also 
under way with the Methodist Church of the Philippines. If the 
negotiations were successful, the United Church would have a mem- 
bership of close to 300,000 persons. At present the new Church 
has a combined membership of nearly 130,000 and includes the 
United Evangelical Church of the Philippines, composed of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists; the Evangelical Church of the 
Philippines, composed of United Brethren and Ilocono Disciples; 
and the Philippine Methodist Church, which is the independent 
Methodist Church in that country as distinguished from the 
Philippine branch of the Methodist Church. 


Church and State leaders attended celebrations in Brussels, 
Belgium, marking the 70th anniversary of the establishment of 
Protestant missionary work in the Belgian Congo. Prominent 
among those present was the Rev. H. Wakelin Coxill, secretary 
general of the office of Protestant missionaries in the Belgian 
Congo. The principal address was delivered by C. C. Chesterman 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, who declared that Belgium “can 
be proud of the thousands of Negro Protestants in the Congo who 
are taking part in the great task of spreading civilization and are 
loyal subjects of the crown.” 


Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Oslo, primate of the Norwegian 
State Lutheran Church, presided at opening sessions of the United 
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Bible Societies’ Conference at Dunblane, near Sterling, Scotland. 
The delegates, representing Bible groups in various parts of the 
world, voted to admit German and Swiss societies to membership 
in the organization. Delegates included Dr. Martin Niemoeller, 
a leader of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland voted at 
fnal sessions in Edinburgh to add two women to a special com- 
mittee previously formed to consider the problem of the re- 
marriage of divorced persons in the Church. The action was taken 
in response to an objection by the Very Rev. Matthew Stewart, 
who said it was “regrettable” that while all the suggested members 
of the committee were men of great eminence, churchwomen 
were not represented. 


Establishment of a United Church in the Philippines was an- 
nounced in a cablegram received in New York from Manila by 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. The message 
said the new church has a combined membership of 123,000 
Protestants and comprises the Presbyterian, Congregational, United 
Brethren, Disciples, and Philippine Methodist denominations. This 
figure is about one third of the total number of Protestants in 
the islands. 


Addressing the second postwar Conference of Protestant 
Journalists in Goslar, Germany, Dr. Carl Dyrssen, head of the 
newly formed Association of Protestant Writers and Journalists, 
declared that Martin Luther was the first real publicist and even 
today is the outstanding model for Christian journalists. Attended 
by 150 Protestant writers, editors, and other churchmen, the con- 
ference in the British Zone included American, British, French, 
Swiss, and Danish participants. 


Government leaders have approved the draft of a bill for 
the liquidation of the German Evangelical Church in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, and the confiscation of its properties by the 
state. The proposed legislation, drawn up by Minister of Edu- 
cation Zdenek Nejedly, calls for distributing the funds and 
properties of the German church among Czech Protestant churches, 
chief of which are the Czech Brethren and the Czechoslovak 
Church. Distribution will be carried out by the Ministries of 
Education and Interior after the bill is approved by parliament. 


Protestant leaders from all parts of Italy gathered at Ferrara 
for a series of meetings to discuss religious problems “as free men 
and women.” Attending the sessions were Waldensians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Quakers, Swedenborgians, ex-Catholic priests, and several 
who described themselves as atheists. Among the chief topics dis- 
cussed was the situation of former Catholic priests who, under the 
terms of the Vatican-Italy concordat, are forbidden to teach or 
occupy any other public post in Italy. It was announced that a 
meeting would be held at Florence to consider the possibility of 
obtaining employment for such persons in special fields. 
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Other Items 


The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America is 
celebrating its 50th anniversary. Founded in 1898 under the leader- 
ship of Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes, minister of New York’s historic 
Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue (Congregation Shearith Israel), 
the Union is composed of orthodox synagogues throughout the 
United States and Canada. Estimates place the number of ortho- 
dox congregations in this country at between 2,500 and 3,500 and 
the number of persons of orthodox Jewish allegiance at 3,500,000. 
Each orthodox congregation has its own religious school, in which 
children are taught the basic tenets of Judaism and are given 
a knowledge of Jewish history and the Hebrew language. Many 
communities have a communal school known as the “Talmud 
Torah.’ Both types require attendance several afternoons each 
week as well as on Sunday morning. 


An institute on racial and cultural relations was held at Lin- 
coln (Pa.) University from June 28 to July 2. The aim of the 
institute was to outline a course of action to bring about a non- 
segregated Church and a non-segregated society. Similar con- 
ferences will be held regionally throughout the year and will be 
directed by the Rev. William H. McConaghy of the division of 
social education and action of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


A total of 9,310,439 volumes of Scripture were distributed 
at home and abroad during 1947 by the American Bible Society. 
The distribution included 785,767 Bibles, 2,220,614 Testaments, and 
6,304,058 Portions, published in 167 different languages. The 
Society also produced 150,000 Japanese Bibles, an undertaking 
which required the largest amount of paper ever used in publishing 
a single edition of any Bible or Testament in the history of Bible 
production. It printed the first edition of the Russian Bible in 
this country, using the new orthography; exceeded all former 
years in its distribution of Scriptures to the blind; and brought 
the total of its publication of German Scriptures since 1941 to 
4,902,091, nearly all of which have been donated to the German 
people. 

The Nursery Foundation of St. Louis, composed of a group 
of Protestants, Jews, and Negroes, opened an interracial nursery 
school June 1 for children of working mothers. The school will 
be primarily for Negro children. Mrs. Herbert S. Schiele, presi- 
dent of the foundation, said the school would also promote better 
interracial relations, since all races and all faiths will be welcome. 


Publication of the first book of a 13-volume commentary on 
the Old Testament by Dr. Solomon Goldman of Chicago was an- 
nounced by Harper and Brothers. Called The Book of Books, the 
first volume serves as an introduction to the series. Dr. Goldman, 
who has been rabbi of the Anshe Emet Synagogue in Chicago since 
1929, said his work would offer a chapter-by-chapter summary 
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of the Old Testament and extended excerpts in a new translation, 
together with annotations and a study of each book’s background. 


A preliminary survey of war-hit Protestant church buildings in 
Germany shows that 43 per cent of 14 Land and Province Churches 
were damaged or destroyed. Compiled by the church statistics 
office of the Evangelical Church in Germany, the survey covered 
churches, chapels, prayer halls, parsonages, hospitals, institutions, 
retreats, schools, and various buildings and offices used for religious 
purposes. Although not yet completed for the whole of Germany, 
the survey disclosed that of 22,212 ecclesiastical buildings belonging 
to 14 Land and Province Churches, 9,614 were damaged or de- 
stroyed. The Churches reporting included those in Westphalia, 
Bavaria, the Rhine Province, Saxony (Land), Hanover (Lutheran), 
Wurttemberg, Thuringia, Hamburg, Kurhesse-Waldeck, Mecklen- 
burg, Brunswick, Lippe, Schaumburg-Lippe, Eutin. 


Officials of the Bible Students’ Free Tract Society in Minne- 
apolis plan literally to shower Minnesota communities with their 
message. Paraphrasing Air Force terminology, three self-styled 
“sky pilots” will sound the cry: “On target! Tracts away!” as 
they spread the Gospel over Minnesota communities this spring 
and summer. Karl E. Pelton, district supervisor of the Society, 
said his organization plans to drop one million Bible tracts before 
the snow begins to fly again. 150 different titles are included in 
the million leaflets to be dropped. Many of the tracts are supplied 
by Good News Publishing Company of Chicago, operated by Clyde 
Dennis, a former Minneapolis printer. Dennis also is president 
of the Tract Club of America. 


People in more than 30 European and Asiatic countries received 
over 16,000,000 pounds of relief and reconstruction supplies through 
Church World Service during the first three months of 1948. The 
supplies were valued at $5,500,000. During the three months, about 
500 shipments of food, clothing, and medicines were sent. The 
shipments included 11,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs and 4,000,000 
pounds of clothing. 


Three prominent German Protestant and Catholic leaders 
were invited to participate in the congress for a United Europe 
which was held at the Hague, Holland, May 7—10, under the chair- 
manship of former British prime minister Churchill. They were 
Jerome Cardinal Frings, archbishop of Cologne; Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, president of the Christian Democratic Union in the British 
zone of occupation; and the Evangelical bishop Hanns Lilje. 


A 50-man lobby is being organized in Baltimore, Maryland, 
for “active, intense opposition” to three gambling bills up for 
consideration by a special session of the State legislature. The 
three bills would (1) permit raffles by fraternal, civic, veterans, 
religious, and charitable organizations, or by volunteer firemen’s 
group; (2) remove a $10.00 limit on bingo games in Baltimore city; 
(3) legalize and license slot machines in Calvert County. 
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American G.I.’s and civilian personnel in Europe rate religion 
last in “listener interest,” according to surveys made by the 
American Force network in Germany. As a result, the network 
has allotted religious type programs 1.7 per cent of its total air 
time. Other allotments include: popular music, 43 per cent; in- 
formation and education, 11.6 per cent; classical music, 10 per 
cent; comedy, 7.5 per cent; variety, 7.5 per cent; news, 7 per cent; 
western music, 5 per cent; and drama, 2.7 per cent. 


More than 5,000,000 children will attend a vacation Bible and 
religious schools this summer, according to an estimate by Ruth 
Elizabeth Murphy, director of vacation religious education for the 
International Council of Religious Education in Chicago. 


Christian and Jewish symbols are combined in a stained-glass 
window dedicated at St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed Church 
in Detroit. The Judeo-Christian window was dedicated to the spirit 
represented by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
and the Detroit Round Table of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. 


During 1947 the Seventh-Day Adventists sent 545 missionaries 
out to 73 different countries and islands. Of these, 262 went from 
North America. Other workers were sent from Australia, Europe, 
South Africa, and South America. New appointees during this 
period numbered 359, the remainder representing missionaries 
returning from furloughs or extended leaves due to unsettled con- 
ditions in mission fields. This group included teachers, doctors, 


nurses, evangelists, builders, administrators, accountants, and 
other workers. 














Book Review 





—__ 


All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Let Us Return unto the Lord. By W. A. Maier. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, 1947. 319 pages, 54%4x7%. $2.00. 

Dr. Maier no longer needs an introduction to listeners who 
tune in on religious programs in our country. For well over 
a decade his powerful voice has been heard by millions of Ameri- 
cans, and as each new season of broadcasts comes and goes, the 
voice speaking of salvation in Christ reaches new areas and new 
ears, for the management in control of the Lutheran Hour broadcast 
is constantly adding station after station to the chain at home and 
abroad. The sixty-four pages of the Foreword bear eloquent 
testimony from many quarters of the world of the faith in Christ 
which people from all walks of life found through hearing the 
Christ-centered Gospel messages of the Lutheran Hour. Every- 
one of the seventeen sermons of this volume breathes the same 
spirit, the spirit that is anxious to bring every listener to Jesus 
and have him or her look up to Him who is the only Helper in 
distress, the only Savior from sin, the only Hope of the world, the 
only Guide through the valley of death, the only Voice that can 
raise the dead body out of the grave, the only God who can bestow 
upon the believer joy and contentment after this life has run its 
course. This spirit is evident in the very themes of the sermons. 
Here are some of them: “The Unsearchable Riches of Christ”; 
“Be Born Again in Christ”; “Jesus Christ is Our Peace”; “Come 
Home to God”; “God’s Promises Never Fail”; “Jesus Never 
Fails.” The strength in these sermons, as in all the Lutheran Hour 
sermons, lies in Dr. Maier’s ability to talk the Gospel of Jesus 
into the heart of the listener. The thousands of letters that flow 
into the Lutheran Hour office each week enable the Lutheran Hour 
speaker to put his finger on the pulse of thoughts that surge through 
myriads of hearts and to offer adequate answers from God’s holy 
Word that quiet disturbed minds and lead them to Christ. 

The reviewer is always refreshed and satisfied when he hears 
or reads Lutheran Hour messages. They are far superior to much 
that passes for Christian preaching in our era. Best Sermons, 
edited by G. Paul Butler, contains a number of pulpit efforts that 
one can readily classify as models of the mechanics of homiletical 
art, but since Christ, the Redeemer, as preached by Paul, is sadly 
missing in these Best Sermons, they do not meet the standards 
set week after week in the Lutheran Hour sermons. 

It is quite significant to know that Princeton University has 
several complete sets of the Lutheran Hour sermons in its library. 
The thumb marks on the pages in these volumes are evidence that 
numerous students pore over them in search of preaching power. 
They do not search in vain. We hope God will lead these students 
to become Christ-centered preachers. 

May God continue to bless the Lutheran Hour speaker and 
the messages he proclaims every Sunday! 

ALEx Wma. C. GUEBERT 
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The Essentials of Preaching. By J. H. C. Fritz. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, 1948. 73 pages, 5x7%. $1.50. 


The purpose of this splendid little book on preaching by 
Dr. Fritz is indicated by the subtitle, “A Refresher Course in 
Homiletics for Preachers.” After spending a number of years in 
the ministry it is quite natural for some men to grow more or 
less mechanical in pulpit work. Pastoral visits, committee sessions, 
youth work, meetings with various congregational organizations 
can draw a pastor away from persistent, thorough study necessary 
for meaty sermons and reduce his pulpit utterances to mere plati- 
tudes and pious zeros. Then, too, there is the minister who is 
looking for inspiration and guidance whereby he can improve his 
pulpit style. Whatever a minister’s attitude to sermonizing may 
be, Dr. Fritz’s book will help to make indifferent preaching better, 
and lift good preaching to a still higher plane. The essentials of 
preaching are presented under these heads: 1. Ex Bibliis Sacris, 
2. Agape; 3. Imagines Rerum; 4. Praedicator Suorum Scriptorum; 
5. Genus Concionandi; 6. Applicatio Ad Res Praesentes; 7. Salus 
Hominum. These seven chapter headings are packed into the fol- 
lowing sentence written by Loewentraut, whose forty-eight-page 
book Sieben Geheimnisse der Predigtkunst was the springboard 
for Dr. Fritz’s book: “Predige den Text der Heiligen Schrift aus 
begeisterter Liebe und lebendiger Anschauung, nach deiner eigenen 
Ausarbeitung und Predigtart, fuer die gegenwaertigen Verhaeltnisse 
deines Wirkungskreises und zum ewigen Heile der Menschen.” 
(P. 72.) 

As far as this reviewer is concerned, the first chapter, which 


deals with the study of the text, is basic for effective preaching. 
Conscientious textual study is the unifying thread that runs through 
all the chapters. Ignore that, and you ultimately lose contact with 
the revelation of God, whose aim is the salvation of souls. 
Every pastor ought to have this little book on his desk. It will 
help him to become a better ambassador of Christ. 
ALEX Wo. C. GUEBERT 


Growing Up with Jesus. By A. C. Mueller. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1948. 6834, xiv and 166 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is designed to implement Christian training in 
the home and as such is an outstanding contribution to the literature 
in the field. Many words have been used to point out the faults 
of the home in its task to educate the young; here is a book that 
wastes no words in offering constructive suggestions to parents 
and teachers in the guidance of pre-school children. It is de- 
signed as a nursery manual and as such offers help especially when 
used with Story Picture Lessons for Little Children. 

The volume is divided into four sections: The Training of 
Young Children, Teaching the Course, Special Helps for Teaching 
and Training, and The Nursery Department. The volume is highly 
recommended for the library of every pastor and nursery teacher 
as well as Christian parents of little children. 

ArtTHUR C. REPP 


Christian Ethics. By A. D. Mattson. Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. 377 pages, 8x6. $3.00. 


This book is a revision of a volume printed in 1938 which the 
author, Prof. A. D. Mattson, professor of Christian Ethics, Augus- 
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tana Theological Seminary, was asked to place again on the book 
market after it had gone out of print. It was designed as a guide 
to a practical course in Christian Ethics, and for this reason it 
was based upon work done in the classroom which has been 
extended over a period of years. In the first part of the book 
the writer treats general introductory material and states the basis 
of Christian Ethics with its theological, Scriptural, anthropological, 
and soteriological postulates. In the second part he discusses the 
content of the Christian ideal, that is, the Christian virtues, as they 
are considered in their relation to God, to one’s self, and to one’s 
fellow men, in the realms of the family, the State, and the Church. 
There is also an appendix on divorce and on birth control. Because 
of its simplicity, clarity, soberness, and its Christian orientation in 
general, the book deserves cordial recommendation. There are 
whole chapters where the writer’s judgment is in full agreement 
with Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. But the book shows 
also limitations and aberrations. The reviewer, for example, does 
not see why “the subject of divorce must be thoroughly studied 
before any declaration of the attitude of the Lutheran Church can 
be made” after the fundamentals of the problem have been stated 
so carefully and well (p. 361). Nor can he understand why the 
author recommends that “the Church for the present make no 
official statement on the subject of birth control; and that it be left 
to a committee to study the subject carefully in all its relations” 
(p. 371), after he has supplied so many and valuable data on the 
basis of which the reader is enabled to reach a pretty definite con- 
clusion. Books on Christian Ethics should really furnish to the 
reader guiding verdicts, since, as the writer himself demonstrates, 
the standards of Christian Ethics are fixed and stable. The down- 
right regrettable chapter in the book, however, is the one on 
“inspiration.” Here Professor Mattson, rather unnecessarily, 
launches an attack on verbal inspiration which is as uncalled for 
as itis unscriptural. He writes, for example: “The Bible nowhere 
claims verbal inspiration for itself; the facts do not substantiate 
the theory, and if we analyze the implications of the theory, it 
robs us of any certainty we may have as to the inspiration of the 
Bible. The Spirit of God quickened and guided human souls and 
thus inspired the Scriptures, but this does not imply verbal dicta- 
tion or inspiration with respect to exact words. Neither does it 
insure freedom from errors of memory, accuracy of historical 
detail, or scientific fact. When the Holy Spirit led men to receive 
a revelation, He gave all the inspiration necessary, and under all 
circumstances we shall have to be content with what He has done” 
(p. 97). Does not the author see that the denial of the inspiration 
of the Bible, and by this we mean verbal and plenary inspiration, 
destroys the very basis on which Christian Ethics rests, since an 
errant, fallible Bible cannot serve Christians as a safe doctrinal 
and ethical guide? His argumentation against the divine inspira- 
tion betrays personal prejudice and the manifest purpose that the 
doctrine of Biblical inspiration should be discarded. But such 
denial of divine inspiration makes it impossible for reviewers to 
recommend the book in areas where Christians are convinced that 
the doctrine of verbal and plenary inspiration is clearly taught 
in God’s Word and that anyone who tries to do away with it is 
undermining the very foundation of the Christian faith. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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The Christian View of God and the World. By James Orr. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson Ave., S. E., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 480 pages, 9x6. $3.50. 


Dr. Orr’s The Christian View of God and the World belongs 
undoubtedly to the relatively few religious classics in Christian 
Apologetics which never grow old and which, therefore, merit 
reprinting in case they go off the market. That Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company has taken upon itself the financial risk of 
making this valuable work once more accessible to students, de- 
serves much praise, and we are sure that the venture will hardly 
prove itself a financial failure. Dr. Orr was one of the most pro- 
found Bible scholars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. From his chair as professor of Apologetics and Chris- 
tian Theology his influence spread on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Of his outstanding apologetic works, God’s Image in Man, The 
Virgin Birth, and The Christian View of God and the World, the 
last is in many respects the greatest. The material consists of 
lectures, originally delivered at United Presbyterian Hall, Edin- 
burgh, in 1891. His lot was cast in a time of great mental unrest 
affecting men’s beliefs in every sphere, a time especially of revolt 
from authority and of unique development of the critical spirit, 
when all theories and doctrines were alike called in question. The 
volume contains nine lectures, the contents of which are com- 
prehensively outlined in a “Table of Contents” in the forepart, 
a help which the reader greatly appreciates. The first four lec- 
tures are introductory, stating the problem and setting forth the 
postulates of the Christian world view. The last five lectures 
discuss the Christian world view especially from the angle of the 
incarnation and atonement of Christ. The scope of the lectures is 
so broad that it enables the author to deal with practically every 
major antichristian and antitheistic “ism” opposing itself to the 
Christian faith. Just because the writer largely centers his atten- 
tion on fundamentals and universals in the realm of unbelief, the 
book, though first published almost sixty years ago, seems strangely 
modern and timely. Kant, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and other foes 
of the Christian truth are still being studied, while materialism, 
pantheism, agnosticism, and other vagaries of the human mind 
never change essentially. Of special value are the appended notes 
to the lectures, treating subjects that could not be considered 
adequately in the text, and the comprehensive general index. 
We cordially recommend this excellent apologetic to our readers, 
though they are bound to find in it statements with which they 
cannot agree. It belongs to the few rare books, outside the Bible, 
through which the theologian ought to plow his way at least once 
in his life. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


The American Churches. An Interpretation. By William Warren 
Sweet. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York-Nashville. 
153 pages. Indexed. $1.50. 

Dr. Sweet, professor of the history of American Christianity 
in the University of Chicago since 1927, is well known for his 
important books in the field of American church history, such as 
his four-volume work Religion on the American Frontier, a volume 
each on the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, and 
the Methodists; The Story of Religion in America, Methodism in 
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American History, Revivalism in America, and others. In this new 
book from his pen he presents a clear and concise analysis of the 
factors and forces that have made our American churches what 
they are. The chapter heads are the following: I. Left-Wing 
Protestantism Triumphs in Colonial America; II. Religion in the 
Winning of the West; III. Revivalism in American Protestantism; 
IV. The Multiplicity of Denominations; V. The American Negro 
and His Religion; VI. Roman Catholicism in the United States; 
VII. Activism in the American Tradition. An invitation to occupy 
the Beckly lectureship in England before the British Methodist 
Conference in 1946, gave the initial incentive to the author for 
the preparation of the chapters of this book. In the first chapter 
Dr. Sweet describes the two types of Protestantism which emerged 
from the Reformation. The right-wing Protestant churches were 
those established by law in the lands of western Europe, churches 
which were confessional, that is, they formulated elaborate creeds 
or confessions of faith; but the left-wing type of Protestantism 
gained the upper hand in America. “The left-wing type of Protes- 
tantism (beginning with the Anabaptists) as the name implies, was 
radical, and coming, as it did, out of the mass of the common people, 
its leaders were of secondary importance and therefore were little 
known. In contrast to the right-wing Protestantism these left- 
wing movements rejected all union between Church and State 
and repudiated the right of the civil arm to interfere in any way 
with matters of religion and conscience. ... They also differed from 
the right-wing phase of Protestantism in that they stressed the 
inner, personal, character of religion, played down its institutional 
character, and put much less stress upon creeds and Sacraments. 
... All the great concepts for which American democracy stands 
today, individual rights, freedom of conscience, freedom of speech, 
self-government, and complete religious liberty, are concepts com- 
ing out of the left-wing phase of the Reformation.” 

In discussing the multiplicity of denominations of which there 
are at the present time 310 in the United States with a membership 
of 72,492,669, Dr. Sweet points out that on the basis of these figures 
every single American church group is a minority group and 
emphasizes the historic fact that only when one denomination 
becomes a majority group religious liberty is endangered. “So it 
can be said truthfully that the multiplicity of religious expression 
which prevails in the United States has not been entirely fruitless; 
at least it has served, and still serves, the cause of religious 
freedom.” 

In his chapter on Roman Catholicism he points out that in 
the winning of the West “it was Protestantism which saved the 
restless and reckless frontier from sinking into barbarianism; 
Catholicism was the largest factor in keeping the American cities 
from becoming veritable Sodoms and Gomorrahs.” In the same 
chapter, speaking of the political activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he quotes with approval Dr. W. E. Garrison: 

No more serious error can be made in judging of the spirit, the 
attitudes, and the methods of Roman Catholicism in the United States 
at the present time than the assumption that it has been permeated and 
transformed in some subtle fashion by the spirit of American institutions. 
There may have been some justification for such an opinion thirty 
years ago. There is none now. That individual laymen exhibit modern 
attitudes is of course true. But the attitudes of the hierarchy, the 
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“teaching Church,” are unchangingly medieval, and the pressure of this 
hierarchy is exercised without cessation upon all laymen — except when 
some specific object is to be attained by allowing the liberal utterance 
of a layman —such as Al Smith in the presidential campaign of 1923 — 
to go temporarily unrebuked. 


Dr. Sweet’s judgment of the contributions of the Lutherans 
to the American life may be seen from the following statements: 
“The Lutherans in America became churches apart from the main 
currents of life, centering their interests upon people of their 
own kind and background.” Again: “Through insulating them- 
selves to a large degree from the common church life in America, 
the people who constitute the great Lutheran bodies, both Germans 
and Scandinavians, have fairly generally been loyal to American 
democratic ideals and have made worthy contributions to all phases 
of American life. Although there are numerous Lutheran colleges 
in America, American Lutheranism has not made any large con- 
tribution to theological scholarship.” 


We recommend this book to our pastors as an interesting 
and concise evaluation of the work of the American churches. 
W. G. Potack 


Pioneering for Christ in East Africa. By Victor Eugene Johnson. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill., 192 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this interesting book spent years in the Lutheran 
Augustana Mission in Tanganyika, East Africa. All his personal 
diaries from 1928 to 1941, together with other records, were lost 
in the sinking of the ill-fated Zamzam. So the volume had to be 
written from memories and the available periodicals in the official 
files of various departments of his synod, as well as the records 
of his mission board. 

The result is not disappointing. It is a well-written and well- 
organized story of his three terms in the field, including many 
human-interest accounts, descriptions of the natives’ homes, dress, 
diet, means of livelihood, conflicts with native medicine men, witch 
doctors, etc. A worth-while addition to anyone’s missionary 
library. W. G. Potack 


Touring Tanganyika. By S. Hjalmar Swanson. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 221 pages. $2.00. 


This book is a good companion volume to Missionary John- 
son’s Pioneering for Christ in East Africa, also briefly reviewed 
in these pages. The publishers say this of the book: 

This is the story of Lutheran Missions in Tanganyika. 

Tanganyika is a territory in East Africa, four times the size of 
Minnesota. It is a land of lions and giraffes, baobab and umbrella trees, 
tropical jungle and elevated bushland, and the home of several mil- 
lion Africans. 

Here the Augustana Church conducts mission work among two 
tribes. 

Three societies from Germany sent missionaries to this territory 
before the turn of the century and developed strong missions in five 
areas. With World War II these missions became “orphaned” when 
172 missionaries were interned. Augustana has carried the responsibility 
for these missions since 1941 with funds provided by the National Lu- 
theran Council. Two boards from Sweden also came to the rescue 
and have rendered very valuable service. 
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Dr. S. Hjalmar Swanson, Executive Director of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Augustana Synod, recently visited these areas. In this 
book he is reporting his observations. It is the first time that the story 
of Lutheran Missions in Tanganyika is made available to American 
readers. 

All in all, a perusal of this book gives one the impression of 
a well-organized mission that is doing a blessed work. 

W. G. Potack 


A Handbook of Evangelism for Laymen. By Dawson C. Bryan. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. 96 pages, 
434 x6. 50 cents. 

This little volume presents a plan by which thousands of laymen 
have won others for Christ. Many of the things said in it do not 
apply to our circumstances, yet there are not a few very valuable, 
tried-and-tested methods of approach suggested which may be 
used to good advantage. The author points emphatically to the 
challenge of our “unattached membership” as well as of the recent 
accessions. With respect to the latter he says: “Unless you get 
anew member to become active in the life of your church within 
thirty to sixty days after he joins, he will become a liability. There 
are a few exceptions, but it is still true, get them active quickly 
or watch them become spiritual invalids or corpses.” We do well 
to take this to heart. O. E. Sonn 


Sweet Singer of Israel. By Max I. Reich. Moody Press, Chicago. 
191 pages. $2.00. 

This volume contains the devotional thoughts, poems, and 
amemoir of Max I. Reich, a Christian Jew. There are some very 
beautiful things among his poems, particularly those on redemption 
and the Cross. Some have a very definite millennialistic tone. 
Carefully selected, some of these poems could be a valuable aid in 
evangelism among our Jewish neighbors. W. G. Potack 


A Study of History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgment of Vol- 
umes I—VI by D. C. Somervell. Oxford University Press, 

New York and London, 1947. xiii and 617 pages, 544 x8%%. $5.00. 
This work is a one-volume abridgment of Toynbee’s massive 
six-volume opus of the same title on the history of civilizations. 
Toynbee’s method is to compare phenomena of history, which he 
terms “civilizations” and of which he identifies some twenty, by 
pointing out parallels in their rise and fall. He analyzes a number 
of factors in this process and seeks to measure the amount of 
trouble and difficulty which a civilization can face, within and 
without, so that it be stimulated to progress and be spared from 
stalemate or deterioration. This volume suffers from the dis- 
advantages of an abridgment: it does not provide the wealth of 
literary and historical allusion which is the chief charm of Toyn- 
bee’s complete work; and it appears to make the findings and 
parallels even less tentative and exploratory than in the original. 
The result is a somewhat oracular and final cast, which is probably 
the reason for the tremendous popular vogue which the book has 
had. Also in the original work, Toynbee’s concept of Palingenesia 
is rather subjective, and his documentation with Biblical materials 
as illustrations of myth is unfortunate. However, the work is of 
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importance. It is a useful antidote for the preoccupation with 
Western civilization which hampers American thinking. It trains 
the reader to think of history as a living and organic process filled 
with meaning and promise, rather than a series of capricious 
events. And it is imbued with a recognition of religion as primary 
in the thinking and significance of a culture. The present summary 
has the advantage of providing the perspective which in the 
original work was achieved only through interminable cross 
references; and its Table V, reprinted from the study of another 
reviewer, is a neat summary of the plot of the entire work. 
RIcHARD R. CAEMMERER 


Family Affairs. By Harold B. Kildahl, Jr. Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minn., 1948. 534 x8%4, ix and 102 pages, 
Paper cover. 75 cents. 

This is one of the few books in the field of social studies 
written from a Christian viewpoint. The Rev. Harold B. Kildahl 
has designed this for Lutheran Sunday school teachers to counter- 
act the present secularization in the whole field of social studies. 
As such it provides a fine background to the study of the family, 
not merely from the historical and the Biblical background, but 
chiefly in presenting trends in the American family and the con- 
ditions and problems which arise out of the arrested family, the 
broken family, and mixed marriages. There is also a fine section 
on the approach to family reform. It is refreshing to read a book 
of this nature which is both scholarly and Christian. The modest 
price makes it doubly attractive. ArtHuR C. REpp 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Bible History References, Vol. II. By F. Rupprecht. 639 pages, 
5X74. $3.00. 


Staying Married. By Erdman W. Frenk. Tract No. 153. 4 
pages, 3142x534. 12 cents. 


Portals of Prayer No. 84. — The Way of Life. Daily Devotions 
from July 4 to Aug. 20, 1948. By Prof. Paul Bente of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Single copy 10 cents, postpaid; 7 for 50 cents; 14 for $1.00; 
dozen for 60 cents (direct to one address); 100 for $4.50, all 
postpaid. 

Worte des Lebens. German Daily Devotions from July 4 to 
, 20. By Dr. Otto Hattstaedt of Milwaukee, Wis. Same price 
as above. 


Concordia Bible Teacher, Vol. IX, No. 4. $1.00 per annum. 


Concordia Bible Student, Vol. XXXVII, No.4. 60 cents per 
annum. By Rev. J. M. Weidenschilling, under the auspices of the 
Board for Parish Education, The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. “God’s Law and the Christian Life” (A Course on the Ten 
Commandments). July—September, 1948. 
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